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The Indonesian Situation 


To understand the present one must go back to the past; 
at least briefly. The Dutch consolidated what was hitherto a 
vast constellation of jsland sultanates, principalities, tribal 
territories, religious sects, racial and tribal rivalries; all existing 
in various degrees of allegiance and animosity, freedom and 
subjection, peace and war. Some Princes in ancient times had 
been powerful enough to reach out and conquer other states 
overseas in South-East Asia but never to bring under one 
control the vast archipelago of the Indonesian islands. Expulsion 
of the Dutch, disintegration and eschewance of their governing 
machinery left a vacuum which was meant to be filled by the 
emergence of a fine new state. In fact what followed was a 
semi-reversion to pre-Dutch conditions of divisions and local 
autonomy. 


Suppression of the recent comparatively large scale 
rebellion now gives the Sukarno Government a new prestige and 
authority both at home and abroad. Will it prove capable of 
seizing this opportunity? Or will hatred and obsession of 
revenge so subvert purpose that national energy is dissipated, 
perspective distorted and the nation may degenerate into 
fragmented anarchy. 


Internal control and security is the basic requirement for 
the welfare of any nation. Without it no plans however good 
can be put into effect. This task in Indonesia is colossal and 
extremely complex. It needs vast sums of money, means and 
good direction. Money to pay the wages of civil servants, 
security and police forces, to back the depreciated currency, 
money and equipment to provide an efficient system of inter- 
island and over-land transportation, to put the ports in order 
and set commerce in motion again. Internal security in 
Indonesia today can only be gained by the combined efforts of 
concentrated hard work at home and friendly assistance from 
abroad. 


Lack of internal security has to date made the application 
of any national economic plan an impossibility. It is estimated 


of internal revenue, services could not be maintained. 


that at least 60% of overseas-trade was carried on by regional 
centers independent of Central Government control. All the 
foreign exchange which should have accrued from this source 
never saw the national treasury. All the Customs duties and 
taxes legitimately leviable on this trade likewise evaded the 
national treasury. What else could the Government expect 
when exporters and importers passing their goods through 
Government controls had to accept the short end of the stick 
on a currency officially valued at five times the open market 
quotations in the free money markets abroad. 


Before the Indonesian Government can expect to get 
people to channel their trade through regular Government 
provided formalities, it will have to make it an economically 
practical thing for the merchants to do. They will have to 
get sufficient real money to justify production and movement 
of exports and at the same time earmark enough foreign exchange 
to obtain sufficient imports of needed goods. 


Fortunately for Indonesia, there are many sources of 
willing assistance once the necessary confidence is established. 
Some of them are altruistic like the Colombo plan, others require 
something fair in return. Some are inspired by the knowledge 
that in the closely knit world of today it is good business and 
good common sense to help nations to help themselves. It will 
be a sensible thing for Indonesia to accept all the well meant 
foreign assistance she can digest. 


Baulked by lack of means to exercise authority sabotaged 
by corruption and frustrated by indifference, the Central Govern- 
ment could not collect its taxes and without a proper collection 
Police 
and Government servants were very often unpaid, or paid in a 
heavily depreciated currency which meant almost starvation for 
them. Outlying regions were left to fend for themselves with 
legal obligations to the Central Government but obliged by 
necessity to divert local revenues to local needs. 
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Huge quantities of Indonesian products have accumulated 
during the civil war and are waiting shipment. Although 
plantations are run down and many are ruined the great natural 
richness remains and needs only hard work and effective policy 
to rehabilitate the agriculture of the country. Mluneral wealth 
in oil, tin, bauxite has already reached a developed stage and 
can add its immediate strength to the national economy. 


For the time being Indonesia must rule out any thoughts 
of private foreign capital coming in for investment. Private 
money of foreign investors cannot be attracted by policies of 
anti-foreign inspiration. Today’s targets are the Dutch and 
the Chinese. The only money Indonesia can count on is that 
which can come from her own well managed resources and that 
from successful loans from foreign governments, and govern- 
ment sponsored agencies. 


Some people seem to think that the only way or perhaps 
the best way to rally national support is to cry ‘“Wolf”. Back 
in November last year, the forces of disintegration were working 
so rapidly that there was a very real danger of the Central 
Government falling apart before it could do anything effective 
to save itself. At that time the Dutch were found to be 
most conveniently close at hand. Their economic holdings 
were still worth plundering and Dutch New Guinea was a 
suitable territorial political target for the ignorant masses. _ It 
may never be proved how far the Sukarno Government intended 
to go in their desperate days preceding the outbreak of revolution 
last December nor whether they deliberately precipitated the 
revolution before the revolutionary forces had reached maturity. 
Here is a nation in dire need of friends and assistance in the 
enormous task of building up a stable economy and a sound 
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administration still wasting its time and energy, disappointing 
potential friends in a wild goose chase after a territory to which 
it has no moral, ethnical, cultural or historical claim. 


Indonesia is not land starved, over-populated or short of 
something to do. The administration of her own territories 
has so far proved beyond her ability. One can therefore only 
conclude that there is either a burning desire for revenge on the 
Dutch or that they are being used as a means of focussing 
national attention and support for the Central Government. 


There has been a lot of talk about the Red sympathies of 
the Sukarno regime. During the height of the recent re- 
volution there was a discernible line-up of anti-Communist 
forces in support of the rebel cause. It must be admitted in 
all fairness that the Government has not acted in a Communist 
inclined manner but rather in the manner of a country wishing 
to be independent of the big power blocs similar to the position 
of India and Burma. 


Habits of mind are difficult to change. Most of the 
personalities of the Sukarno Government came up the hard way 
of revolution. They appear to believe that conflict is necessary 
to advancement. If this attitude could be replaced by the 
more mature outlook of tolerance the Dutch question would 
cease to be a problem and international confidence in Indonesia 
would improve immeasurably. The solution of the Chinese 
problem in Indonesia is however an ever more urgent one and 
may compel Djakarta to take steps to reduce or even eliminate 
the alien Chinese stranglehold wherever it is prominent. 


— John Cosmo 


IN THE CENTRALLY 


PLANNED ECONOMY OF CHINA 


A REPORT BY THE SECRETARIAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Data available: Information on mainland China is derived 
almost exclusively from official sources and has serious limita- 
tions. For one thing, the official point of view tends to 
emphasize the favourable developments and play down the 
others. This is understandable in a primarily agricultural 
country bent on developing its industrial strength in order to 
overtake other countries that rely on a different and ideological- 
ly antithetical system of economy. Preliminary figures may be 
revised when difficulties are no longer acute. For example, 
crop estimates may be scaled down after measures have been 
taken to cope with a shortfall. Or again, a low base year 
(such as 1949) may be chosen in order to inflate the relative 
increase of production in subsequent years, and the absolute 
figures may be given only when production has risen sufficiently 
to demonstrate progress, Confusion is also caused by frequent 
alterations in the choice of base year for the presentation of 
relative (percentage) changes in production; contradictory re- 
sults may even appear, as has happened in the case of total 
values for foreign trade. In agricultural production, data after 
1952 are not strictly comparable with earlier data; a part of 
the indicated subsequent growth of area and yield appears to 
be statistical, i.e. due to increased coverage. Problems are also 
created by the fact that data from mainland China, as now 
compiled, are often not comparable with those from other 
Asian countries, for example, on national income, foodgrain 
production and government budgets. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


In many instances it is possible that no reliable statistics 

In most Asian countries, it is only in recent years that 
attention has been given to the continuous collection of basic, 
data on a comparable, i.e. consistent, basis, and China is no 
exception. This can be inferred from the fact that it was the 
1955 official communique of the State Statistical Bureau 
(actually published in 1956) which made available for the first 
time statistical series—dating back to 1949, 1950 or 1952—on 
production, transport, domestic trade and wholesale prices. 
This publication, while it represented a landmark in the avail- 
ability of economic statistics on mainland China, still left much 
to be desired. It did not, for example, include series on money 
supply, the government budget, foreign trade and payments, 
and national income. The chairman of the State Economic 
Commission also published, in September 1956, his estimate of 
the growth rates of national income, capital accumulation and 
consumption for the period 1952-1956. Rough national income 
figures can thus be derived from the published proportions of 
government receipts in national income for corresponding years. 
However, the figure for 1956 arrived at on this basis is higher 
than an estimate by a noted economist, then president of the 
Peking University. 


exist. 


Significant gaps in data, therefore, remain, notably in 
respect of commodity breakdowns for trade (except in 1950), 
of continuous series for money supply, cost of living and wages 
and, above all, of absolute figures for national income and 
capital formations. As a consequence, the inability to apply 
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quantitative evaluation at a number of critical Points. still 
hampers the analysis of economic development in China. 


Some Points about planning: China is virtually the only 
country in Asia which has adopted central planning, and its 
total population is about equal to that of the rest of the Far 
East. Moreover, since, in the ultimate analysis, the generally 
accepted goal of economic development is the improvement in 
living standards of the common man, it is worth examining 
that issue as well as what progress has been achieved in regard 
to total output and capital formation. 


Central planning, as appears from a study of mainland 
China and also in countries outside the Asian region, presup- 
poses a strong and highly centralized organizational siructure. 
Subsequent experience may, however, show the need for a 
certain amount of decentralization, as has indeed already been 
observable in industry, commerce and finance in mainland China 


in November 1957. 


Once a plan has been prepared, considered by the various 
ministries and departments, and approved by the Government, 
it becomes in effect a ‘‘directive’’, and all branches of the State, 
including the state enterprises, and all the people involved, have 
to attempt to fulfil the plan unconditionally. The central 
planner is thus at a great advantage in that he does not have 
to “‘sell’’ the plan to the people. This system does not, of 
course, prelude periodical re-examinations of the execution 
which enable the planner to detect any flaws in the original 
plan and to make modifications as he goes along. Central 
planning is probably more flexible than is commonly realized. 
This applies both to the five-year plan and to the longer (in 
China, fifteen-year) perspective plan, which underlie all plan- 
ning on a year-to-year basis. 


System of priorities: Another familiar feature of central 
planning is the emphasis given to heavy industry. Its develop- 
ment is regarded as the core of socialist industrialization. The 
main reason adduced for this priority is that heavy industry 
produces capital goods, including ‘“‘machines to make machines’. 
This may be an important consideration for any developing 
country faced with a shortage of foreign exchange, but it is 
crucial for centrally planned economies to the extent that, in 
practice, limitations have been placed on their ability to import 
plant and machinery from outside. Heavy industry is believed 
to be self-accelerating after reaching a certain point. It is con- 
sidered to be able to take advantage of the economies of large- 
scale production far more extensively than light industry, and 
help to build up the “external economies’ so essential to in- 
dustrial progress. 


The emphasis on heavy industry may or may not entail 
the intensive development of transport. In the case of China 
it does, since key minerals, for example, often have to be moved 
from out of the way areas. 


The emphasis on heavy industry and transport is usually 
linked with a low priority for agricultural development. There 
are no obvious economic grounds justifying this relative neglect. 
Increased production necessarily requires investment of capital 
in agriculture no less than in industry. While crop yields may 
sometimes be raised substantially without much capital input 
by improved seeds or by insect and disease control, significant 
increases can in general only be attained by such measures as 
water conservancy works for flood control and irrigation, re- 
clamation of new land, and the construction of fertilizer factories 
—all of which call for heavy investment. 


Other aspects: It is the common experience of centrally 
planned economies that control is gradually developed over 
agricultural production and distribution. Whether this process 
is “‘collectivization’’ or ‘‘co-operativization’, the result is the 
same.. The process also facilitates control, not only over the 
marketable surplus of the peasant, but also over the price at 
which he. buys his essential requirements. 


In centrally planned economies, it is relatively easier to 
restrain the growth of consumption in relation to national in- 
come and to siphon off for further investment the greater part 
of the production increases in various sectors resulting from 
economic development. As a result, development in such 
economies can generally be financed to a greater extent with 
domestic capital. Yet, in the early stages at any rate, imports, 
especially of capital goods, are likely to be unavoidable. Such 
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imports cannot be financed, as in other economies, by private 
foreign capital flows. The State, however, aided by its power 
to dominate the price mechanism, completely controls the 
direction and pattern of trade. In consequence, even at the 
cost of a heavy sacrifice, the import of capital goods and 
essential raw materials is, if necessary, paid for by exporting 
goods in short supply. 


In the circumstances, inflationary pressures often arise. 
These are largely countered by imposing direct controls over 
both the price and the distribution of essential consumer goods. 
At the same time, the surplus purchasing power, which in other 
economies might produce the familiar competition for scarce 
goods, is held down by various devices. In mainland China 
this is done, for example, in the case of agriculture, by using 
state trading companies which buy from and sell to the peasants 
through their co-operatives and collectives, and in the case of 
industry by not allowing wages to rise in step with increased 
productivity. 


OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF CENTRAL PLANNING 


In China, as in other countries with a similar approach, 
central planning is, to begin with, an instrument for achieving 
progressive socialization of the means of production. During 
the transition to socialism, commencing with the first five-year 
plan, the objectives are socialist industrialization and socialist 
transformation of the private sector in agriculture, handicrafts, 
industry and trade. Socialist industrialization, based on the 
establishment of state-owned industry, particularly heavy in- 
dustry, is considered impossible without the socialist transforma- 


tion of the private sector in other economic fields, since 
state-owned industry requires the co-ordination with, and 
support of, other branches of the national economy. To effect 


this transformation, a certain pace—or ratio—between the State 
and the private sector, has to be set in order to ensure the 
normal functioning of the economy without upsetting the funda- 
mental relationship of supply and demand. This ratio, along 
with other ratios for the national economic plan, must be laid 
down in accordance with the “law of balanced development of 
planned national economy”. 


In the preparation of the plan, three types of balance sheet 
are compiled: for materials, labour, and financial resources. 
In addition, some other subsidiary methods are used. 


As noted earlier, once a plan has been approved by the 
State, it has force of law and all branches and enterprises must 
fulfil it unconditionally. For this reason, an examination of 
its execution is necessary so as to expose and remove any flaws 
or weak links in implementation, and to ensure that the plan 
is fulfilled in time. But the plan as originally drafted may not 
fully reflect the interconnexions and developments of the 
economic process as a whole, or relevant external developments, 
economic or otherwise. To ensure that these considerations 
are not neglected, the balance method is used in conjunction 
with other economic analysis and synthesis, and economic 
groupings and comparisons. 


How planning was developed: Planning in mainland 
China started in 1949, when the Planning Bureau was a part 
of the Financial and Economic Committee of the Government 
Administration Council (later renamed State Council; in effect, 
the Cabinet). This arrangement continued for the whole of 
the period of economic rehabilitation till 1952. 

In November 1952, the Government decided to set up the 
State Planning Commission. Two years later, a few of the 
State Planning Commission bureaux were split off and organized 
into a State Construction Commission. In May 1956, the State 
Planning Commission was charged with the task of perspective, 
or long-term, planning in addition to the preparation of five- 
year plans, while a newly created State Economic Commission 
was entrusted with the responsibility of preparing annual plans. 
In June of that year, the State Planning Commission had 23 
departments and a staff of 1,500, of whom nearly a fifth were 
engineers and technicians. 

The Commission is responsible for directing the planning 
organs of municipalities, autonomous regions and provinces, 
as well as ministries of the State, in the use of planning techni- 
ques. It prepares the plan for approval by the State Council 
and ie considered the main organ, though assisted by the 
different offices of the State Council itself, in drafting important 
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measures to achieve balance throughout the country. On the 
other hand, it also helps the offices of the State Council on all 
important measures within the scope of the plan which aim at 
guaranting its implementation. The State Statistical Bureau, 
set up in 1952, supplies, upon request, all factual data required 
to the Commission. 


The State Construction Commission, established in October 
1954, took over the technical work previously done by three 
large departments of the State Planning Commission concerned 
with designs, capital construction and perspective planning of 
cities. Implementation of the Construction Plan drawn up by 
the State Planning Commission is entrusted to it. There are 
three stages in the Construction Plan—the draft plan to be 
approved by the State Planning Commission, the design plan 
by the State Construction Commission to be approved by the 
ministry concerned, and the technical plan to be finally pre- 
pared and approved by the ministry. 


All of the twenty-three provinces and the four autonomous 
regions (but excluding Tibet) have their ‘own planning com- 
missions, which constitute an integral part of the provincial 
councils under whose control they work, with over-all direction 
and guidance from the State Planning Commission. Similarly, 
the three municipalities of Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai have 
their own commissions. 


The State Planning Commission has ruled that there should 
be planning commissions down to the base level. In rural areas, 
hsien or counties are considered as the lowest level for the 
purpose. Each of the 2,117 counties has its own planning 
organization. The size of the planning organizations at the 
county level depends on population, the degree of evolution of 
the local economy and the number of enterprises. 


How planning is applied: All aspects of the plan, includ- 
ing its consolidation and presentation to the higher or lower 
levels, are completed through the two-tier system of planning 
commissions on the one hand and the corresponding planning 
organizations of ministries and provincial, municipal and 
county or hsiang (sub-county) administrations on the other. 
While responsibility for the preparation of provincial plans 
devolves on the respective departments of the provincial people's 
committees, the provincial planning commission is the ultimate 
authority which handles the draft as well as the final plans for 
submission to the State Planning Commission and to the ministry 
concerned at the centre. 


The first major step towards plan formulation is the issue 
by the State Economic Commission of control figures and 
directives, which take into consideration the political and 
economic tasks within the period of the plan, the targets of the 
plan for the country as a whole and for ministries, provinces, 
autonomous regions and municipalities, and other requirements 
for the preparation of the plan. Before these control figures 
are finally issued, however, a great deal of work has to be done 
by the local planning organs. Preparatory work for the annual 
plan starts as early as July of the preceding year and continues 
till the end of August, when the control figures are received 
from the State Planning Commission (since May 1956, from 
the State Economic Commission). This period of about two 
months is mainly devoted to the assessment of the work done 
during the first half of the current year, which serves as a basis 
for forecasting the achievements for that year as a whole and 
formulating a realistic plan for the coming year. 


The other steps that follow may be seen from the time 
schedule for formulating the 1956 plan. 


July-August 1955. Preparation of control figures. 

August 1955. Issue of control figures by Planning Commission. 

August-October 1955. Preparation of draft plans by ministries, provinces, muni- 
cipalities, enterprises, 

End-October 1955. Ministries and provincial governments send their plans. 

November-December 1955. Planning Commission formulates the draft plan. 

Mid-end January 1956. Conference called by Planning Commission. 

Ist week February 1956. Planning Commission makes Necessary revisions in the 
original draft plan in the light of discussions at the conference. 

Mid-February 1956. Draft plan (about 700 pages) printed and 
State Council. 

End-February 1956, 


submitted to 


State Council approves the annual plan. 


After its approval by the State Council, the plan goes 
back to the Provincial People’s Committee, usually about March, 
and is passed on to the Provincial Planning Commission. That 
-body again breaks it down to the level of bureaux, counties 
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and municipalities and hands the component parts down 
through administrative channels. The bureaux, counties and 
municipalities in turn break down the targets for still lower 
levels. Individual state enterprises thus receive their plans 
before the end of March. Till they receive the final plan, 
they are authorized to work on the basis of the provisional plan 
which they themselves have suggested. 


This plan is the direct one, but there are also indirect 
plans for enterprises still not under direct government control 
—the capitalist and individual private enterprises. The indirect 
plans are prepared by the departments in various provinces and 
municipalities which exercise supervision over the management 
of various private enterprises, and the control figures intended 
for such enterprises are handed over to the planning organiza- 
tions of the municipality or the province, which in turn send 
the plan to the State Planning Commission for approval by the 
State Council. In its approved form, this plan is sent back 
to the departments concerned in the ministry, the province and 
the municipality, but not to the private enterprise itself. These 
indirect plans have, however, become more and more closely 
identified with the direct plans, especially since the virtual com- 
pletion of socialist transformation in 1957, by which time the 
private sector had been largely brought within the orbit of 
state control. 


Long range targets: A five-year period has been select- 
ed for drawing up a long-range plan in China, partly, it is said, 
because, with present technological conditions, it takes about 
five years to design, construct and complete a major project 
like a hydroelectric dam, a railway line or a steel works. The 
broad political and economic tasks before the country are, 
however, set by the fifteen-year perspective plan, the main re- 
sponsibility for the preparation cf which also rests with the 
State Planning Commission. When formulating its first five- 
year plan, China had no perspective plan. The problem arose 
only when work started on the second five-year plan. At this 
point, it was found that account had to be taken of broad 
targets to be achieved not only at the end of the second plan 
(1962) but also at the end of the third plan (1967). Some 
twenty important items of industrial production were involved 
—items such as electricity, coal, petroleum, steel, cement, cop- 
per, aluminium, ammonium sulphate, motors and _ trucks, 
locomotives, cotton yarn, rubber tyres, paper and caustic soda. 


To these can be added targets in the draft programme for agri- 
cultural. development (1956-1957). 


THE PATTERN OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The first five-year plan (1953-1957), completed in the year 
1957, was submitted only on 5-6 July 1955 to the second session 
of the First National People’s Congress and approved by it on 
30 July. Proposals for the second five-year plan (1958-1962) 
were presented to the State Council on 27 September 1956 by 
the Communist Party of China, with the suggestion that the 
Council prepare a draft plan as soon as poasible and submit it 
to the National People’s Congress for consideration and decision. . 


The over-all targets under the first and second five-year 
plans reveal the emphasis placed on industrialization. During 
each of the two five-year periods, gross industrial production® 
is to be doubled, whereas gross agricultural (and subsidiary 
rural) production is to rise by about one-quarter during the 
first period, and by about one-third in the second. This diver- 
gent rate of increase in industrial and agricultural production 
was planned to result in a rise in the proportion of gross 
industrial production (including handicraft production) in total 


* The terms uscd in national accounting in mainland China require special, 
comment: (1) While net industrial production covers only the net value added, gross 
industrial production includes the value of raw materials and intermediate products 
consumed in the production process. Net industrial production is estimated at 34.3 
per cent of gross industrial production, while net agricultural production is as much 
as 73.5. per cent of gross agricultural production. (Ma Yin-chu, “A new theory of 
population'', op.cit.) It thus appears that the value of gross industrial production 
tends to be overstated in relation to the value of gross agricultural production, and 
also that the rate of growth of the two combined (or total gross production) tends 
to be overstated in time series, owing to the more rapid growth of the sector 
containing the substantial double counting. (2) National income, on the other hand, 
is defined more narrowly than in general usage, since it excludes all those services 
which are not deemed to be part of ‘‘production’’ in the Marxist sense. (3) Unlike 
8ross production and national income, accumulation appears to be rather similar 
conceptually to its counterpart in western practice, net capital formation. For (2) 


and (3), sce below, in the section on rates of economic growth and levels of 
consumption, 
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gross production, from 41.5 per cent in 1952 to 52.3 per cent 
in 1957, with a consequent decline in the Proportion of gross 
agricultural production in the total from 58.5 per cent to 47.7 
per cent. 


Planned Rates of Increase in Income, Production, Employment 
and Investment under Two Five-year Plans 


(Percentages, unless otherwise stated) 


1962 over 
Item 1957 over 1957 over original 
1952 1952 1957 
(original) (revised) 
National income cos Gee 50 
Production (gross) ; 51.1 61.0 75 
Agricultural, including idiary rural 
production * 23.3 26.4 35 
Industrial production: * 
Including handicraft production*® .. $0.3 Sein 100 
Excluding handicraft production® .. 98.3 123.4 
Employment (millions of additional em- 
ployees over the five-year period) .... 4.2 ae 6-7 
Productivity of labour in government 
enterprises 64 a5 50 
Wages and income: 
Workers and 
Colne NN Monocanes 33 sae 25-30 
Peasants’ income ns 30 30 25-30 
Investment in capital construction during 
the five-year period (million yuan) 42,740 47,722 85,480 
* The terms ‘‘industrial production’, ‘‘agricultural production’’, ‘‘handicraft pro- 


duction’’ and “‘subsidiary rural production’’ require explanation for readers unfamiliar 
with the terminology uscd in mainland China. ‘‘Industrial production’’ refers to 
production froin ‘‘modern industry’', employing power-driven machinery in factories, 
as well as from handicraft factories: ‘‘Factory’’ is, however, not clearly defined. 
“Handicraft production’ refers to production by handicraft producers’ co-operatives 
and individual handicraftsmen. It excludes not only production from handicraft 
factories but also production from rural handicrafts carried on as supplementary 
employment by peasants in the countryside, known as ‘‘subsidiary rural production’’. 
“Agricultural preduction’’ includes subsidiary rural production as well as agricultural 
Production itself. 


The greater emphasis on industry than on agriculture is 
reflected in the distribution of government investment in capital 
construction in the first five-year plan period, which reached 
24.9 billion yuan for industry but only 3.3 billion yuan for 
agriculture, a ratio of 7.5 to 1. However, if total government 
development expenditure including not only capital construc- 
tion but also current development outlays be taken as the 
criterion, the ratio between industry and agriculture stands at 
5 to I. 


Distribution of Government Economic and Social Development 
Expenditures proposed under the First Five-Year Plan 


. Capital construction Total 
Item Millions Percent- Millions Percent- 
of yuan age of yuan age 
tic astry aa tale/-iw'ceinleieleicietiinie els =is 24,850 58.2 31,320 40.9 
Agriculture, water conservancy 
and forestry einye) fay 200) 7.6 6,100 8.0 
Transport, telecommunications 
and postal service .......+- 8,210 19.2 8,990 11.7 
Trade, banking and stockpiling 1,280 3.0 2,160 2.8 
Municipal public utilities 1,600 3.7 2,120 2.8 
Other items on economic con- 
BtEHCHOR Ne awelacase senecs ac 460 iN 11,680 1:2 
Culture, education and public 
CAME aiclaisio's)snic(einince civisiesatn:er 3,080 7.2 14,270 18.6 
TOTAL) sisieipir ate e's 42,740 100.0 76,640 100.0 
Industry:. It has been noted earlier that heavy industry 


is the corner-stone of central planning. The emphasis on heavy 
industry has been repeated ad infinitum in the five-year plan and 
in public pronouncements from China, The Report on the First 
Five-Year Plan includes the following significant statement made 
by the Chairman of the State Planning Commission: ‘‘The 
industrial construction programme is the core of our First Five- 
Year Plan, and the construction of the 156 industrial projects 
with Soviet aid is in turn the core of the industrial construction 
programme. Within the period of the First-Year Plan, work 
will have begun on 145 of these 156 projects. ... These 
industrial construction projects are large in scale and new in 
technique. Many. of them are definitely first achievements in 
the history of Chinese industry.” 


The priority given to heavy industry is seen in the high 
rate of increase set for producer goods or “means of produc- 
tion” under the first five-year plan—1!26.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 79.7 per cent for consumer goods, and 61 per cent 
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for handicraft products. These rates of increase, subsequent- 
ly revised upward for heavy industry or means of production, 
were reported to have been reached or exceeded. 


Increases in Gross Industrial Output, 1954-1957 


(1952=100) 

L957, 
Item 1954 1955 1956 Plan Revised Actual 

target target 
IndUstriali output’ Oa.scndee seeees 151.4 160.0 205.0 190.3 OG 219.0 
NGS yaawelel</<1-t=ieieis eeisinets 153.7 165.6 = 217.1 198.3 223.4 232.5 
Means of production 163.8 191.8 271.9 226.5 290.2 304.3 
Consumer goods ..... 147.0 148.4 181.1 179.7 179.4 185.1 
Handicraft! | Were ssie stobscwie sgtrin 143.1 138.4 160.0 161.0 pee 169.0 


A detailed breakdown of industrial production shows an 
even higher target rate of increase for certain branches of 
heavy industry, such as crude petroleum, steel and chemical 
fertilizers than for heavy industry as a whole. Under the pro- 
posed second five-year plan, the target growth rate is boosted 
higher for coal, power,and chemical fertilizers, although re- 
duced fot petroleum Are steel. For machine tools, an almost 
fourfold increase is envisaged under this proposed plan. Under 
the first five-year plan, the original*plan target contemplated a 
slight decrease, although the revision showed an increase of 
74 per cent. The original plan targets are reported to have 
been exceeded or reached in 1957 for all items except crude 
petroleum, for which the target was substantially lowered. 


In light industry, the targets for cotton textiles, edible oil 
and paper were exceeded by the end of 1956, but 1957 pro- 
duction of cotton textiles fell on account of a shortfall in the 
cotton crops for the previous year. Sugar production is re- 
ported to have fallen short of plan targets, also because of a 
shortfall of the required raw material. 


Transport: Transport development under the first five- 
year plan was accorded an emphasis lower than industry but 
higher than agriculture, receiving 19.2 per cent of total gov- 
ernment investment for capital construction, although only | 1.7 
per cent of the Government's total development outlay. As 
noted earlier, the establishment of a transport network is a 
prerequisite in China for the development of industry, particu- 
larly heavy industry, in otherwise inaccessible undeveloped or 
under-developed areas rich in key mineral deposits such as coal, 
iron ore and oil. These areas, mostly in the northwest and 
southwest, are also near the other centrally planned economies 
including the Soviet Union, Outer Mongolia, northern, Korea 
and northern Vietnam. One of the primary tasks under the 
first and the proposed second five-year plans is the develop- 
ment of a transport system in these areas, in addition to the 
expansion of the transport system already developed in other 
parts of the country, particularly northeast and central China. 


Production of Major Industrial Items, 1952, 1956, 1957 
and 1962 (target) 


Targets 
E/ 1957 1962 
Item and unit 1952 1956 1957 1962 over over 
Five-year 1952 1957 
plan (in percent- 

ages) 
Power (1,000 million kWh) .. 7.3 16.6 19.0 15.9 44 218 276 
Coal (million tons)  ...-..++05 63.5 105.9 123.9 113.0 230 185 204 
Petroleum, crude (million tons) 0.44 1.16 1.44 2.01 5-6 455 275 
Steel (million tons)  ........+ 1.35 4.47 5.24 4.12 12 305° 7291 
Chemical fertilizers (million 

TONS) setsieleielsiaininte cials’erelaisiesiare 0.19 0.66 0.75 0.58 7 322 1,207 
Machine tools (1,000 units) .. 13.7 26.0 29.1 13.0 60-65 95 481 
Cement (million tons) ....... 2.9 6.4 6.7 6.0 12.5 207 208 
Timber (million cubic metres) 10.0 24.5 29.2 20.0 31-34 200 163 


Cotton yarn (million bales) .. 3.6 52 4.62 5.0 8-9 139 170 


Cotton cloth (million bolts) 111.6 170.8 156.2 163.7 235-260 147 151 
Sugar (million tons)  ......+.+ 0.45 0.80 0.84 1.10 2.4-2.5 204 223 
Salt (million tons)  .-.++-+-++ 4.9 one 8.1 7.6 10-11 153 140 


Edible vegetable oil 
tons) ... 
Paper (million tons) 


0.98 2.32 232 1.79 
0.37. «0.75 «(0.91 (0.66 


In 1952, the railways accounted for over 80 per cent of 
passenger traffic and about 90 per cent of freight traffic moved 
by modern means of transport. The other 10-20 per cent of 
freight and passenger traffic went by inland and coastal ship- 
ping and motor vehicles. The need for speed and the 
abundance of coal in relation to oil explain the decision to 
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Traffic Targets under the First Five-Year Plan 


Passenger Freight 
(millions of passenger-kilometres) (millions of ton-kilometres) 
Item Percentage Percentage 
1952 1957 increase 1952 1957 increase 
(actual) (target) (1957 over (actual) (target) (1957 over 
1952) 1952) 
Railway eta desc siinesnars 20,000 32,000 60 60,100 120,900 101 
Inland shipping ..... 1,900 3,410 79 3,600 15,290 322 
Coastal shipping ..... 185 438 137 3,660 10,639 190 
Motor vehicles” ......- 1,910 5,730 194 670 3,210 374 
Civil aviation .......- 24 91 279 2.4 8 231 


concentrate on railways. The target rate of trafic increase 
during the first five-year period was lower for railways than 
for other modes of modern transport, since existing railways 
were already relatively extensive and fairly fully utilized, and 
new lines take time to build and bring into operation. By the 
end of 1957, it was reported that the volume of freight traffic 
exceeded the plan target by 14 per cent for all means of 
modern transport and by || per cent for railways. 


The proposed investment of 5,670 million yuan for capital 
construction in railways under the first five-year plan constituted 
72 per cent of the total investment for capital construction of 
all modes of modern transport. This sum, however, does not 
reflect the magnitude of the operations involved, as it does not 
fully cover the real cost of the huge volume of track-laying 
work performed by surplus rural labour, armed forces, and 
“labour under reform or custody’. The plan proposed the 
construction of a total length of 4,084 kilometres of trunk and 
feeder lines, of which trunk lines constituted 3,284 kilometres 
or 80 per cent. Actually, 4,920 kilometres were reported to 
have been built by the end of September 1957. The second 
five-year plan proposes the building of 8,000-9,000 kilometres. 


The new railways built or proposed are located largely 
in northwest and southwest China. It is probable that some 
of the new construction is due to strategic considerations. 


Agriculture: As already noted, agricultural development 
ig generally accorded a low priority in central planning, and 
takes its place far below industry and transport. China's first 
five-year plan allocates to it only 7.6 per cent of the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure for investment in capital construction and 
8 per.cent of total development expenditure. 


Under that plan, agricultural development was not to de- 
pend on capital-intensive measures such as_ reclamation, 
mechanization, or extensive use of chemical fertilizers, but on 
the improvement of unit area yields (by methods other than 
large-scale use of chemical fertilizers) and on the extension of 
sown area by means of irrigation, generally on a small scale. 
For foodgrains, the plan proposed an expansion in sown area 
of 2 per cent (being already 78.4 per cent of the total sown 
area in 1952) and an increase of 15 per cent in per hectare 
yield. For all other crops, which in 1952 occupied the re- 
maining 21.6 per cent of the total:sown area, the proposed 
expansion was 26 per cent, while the proposed increase in per 
hectare yield varied from 8 per cent for soya beans and 11 
per cent. for raw cotton and sugarbeet to 18 per cent for 
tobatco, 23 per cent for sugarcane and 36 per cent for jute and 
mesta, 


Sown Area and Yield per Hectare of Agricultural Crops, 
1957 targets as compared with 1952 actuals 


Sown area (millions of hectares) Yield (kilogrammes per hectare) 


Item 1952 1957 Ratio of 1957 1952 1957 Ratio of 1957 
actual target target to 1952 actual target target to 1952 
Foodgrain crops ..... 112.3 114.9 1,02 1,375 1,580 1,15 
Paddy 28.4 29.6 1,04 2,409 2,762 1,15 
Wheat 24.8 26.7 1,08 731 888 1.22 
Coarse grains 50.4 48.8 0.97 1,022 1,123 1.10 
Potatoes ..... 8.7 9.8 di 1,877 2,173 1,16 
Soya beans st li7 12.7 1.09 814 883 1.08 
Industrial crops 11.9 15,1 1.27 aida bre sas 
Cotton, raw .. 5.6 6.3 1,13 234 260 111 
Jute and mesta .... 0.16 0.14 0.88 1,937 2,643 : 
Tobacco, _flue-cured 0.186 0.82 1,51 1,183 1,393 ° 1.18 
Sugarcane 0.18 0.27 1.50 39,555 48,815 é 
Sugarbeet 0.035 0.14 4.00 13,714 15,286 1 
Oilseeds : 57. 7.9 1,39 vie nie ‘ 
OUMEDS: eet einen aie 5.4 8.8 1.63 
ToraL 141.3 151.5 1,07 
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Crop Production, 1952, 1956, 1957 and 1962 
(Millions of tons) 


liem 1952 1956 1957 1957 target 1962 plan 
Plan Revised target 

Foodgrains ......+-+ 154.4 182.5 185.0 181.6 191.0 240.0 

Paddy: “erasers stein 2 68.4 82.5 cae 81.8 mae sere 

Wheat isi easste 18.1 24.8 ae 23.7 doo aa 

Coarse grains .... . 51.5 53.4 a 54.8 ADG Se 

Potatoes SGisarns se 16.3 21.8 as 21.3 Ocie sieve 
Soya beans 5.20.0. 9.5 10.2 9.7 11.2 fala 12.5 
Industrial crops: 

Cotton, raw .....- 1.30 1.45 1.64 1.64 1.50 2.15 

Jute and mesta 0.31 0.26 on 0.37 als 

Tobacco, flue-cured 0.22 0.40 tea 0.39 Se 

Sugatcame secs ‘dal 8.7 13.2 13.2 

Sugarbeel,  sisesjtaiec 0.48 1,65 1.7 2.14 

PCARUES! TE [asivwtejer sien’ 2.3 3.3 sam 

Rapeseeds......... 0.9 0.9 


By 1956, a year before the end of the plan, the targets 
originally set for foodgrain production were reported to have 
been slightly exceeded, but those for industrial and other crops 
except tobacco had not yet been fulfilled. As a result, the 
1957 targets were raised somewhat for foodgrains, and lowered 
for raw cotton and perhaps others. 


The reported average annual rate of increase in foodgrain 
production during the first four years (1953-1956)—4.3 per 
cent—was less than that for most other crops. Soya beans and 
raw cotton, however, had lower rates of increase, while rapeseed 
production in 1956 fell below the 1952 level by one per cent 
and jute and mesta production by over 16 per cent. 


Crop production depends not only on government measures 
for improvement, but also—and no doubt primarily, even today 
—on weather conditions. On account of floods, foodgrain pro- 
duction rose only slowly in 1953 and 1954, reportedly by 1.6 
and then by 2.3 per cent, while soya bean production, after 
rising by 4.3 per cent in 1953, fell by 8.6 per cent in 1954. 
Production of a number of industrial and other crops, especially 
raw cotton, jute and mesta and rapeseeds, fell in both years. 
The rising trend of sugarcane and sugarbeet was exceptional. 
On the other hand, 1955 was a bumper crop year because of 
good weather, with a sharp rise in output of most crops. In 
1956, another flood year, the production of foodgrains (other 
than-coarse grains) and of other crops except raw cotton and 
rapeseeds is reported to have shown at least a moderate in- 
crease, owing—it is said—to the “high tide of agricultural co- 
operation . 

The latest estimates indicate that the 1957 grain output 
increased, by 1.4 per cent over the 1956 level, to 185 million 
tons, but was 6 million tons short of the year’s goal. It is 
also reported that the year’s production of soya beans, China's 
most important cash crop, fell by nearly half a million tons 
compared with 1956. On the other hand, there was a record 
cotton harvest of 1.64 million tons. In spite of falling short of 
the target, the grain harvest figures (which includes potatoes) 
is the highest yet recorded in China. 

On the whole, the original goals set under the first five- 
year plan for crop production were, by the end of the period, 
slightly exceeded for foodgrains, just attained for raw cotton, 


tobacco and sugarcane, but not reached for other crops, par- 
ticularly soya beans. ; 


In livestock production, the plan goals failed to be attain- 
ed in all cases by fairly large margins. In 1957, as compared 
with 1956, cattle, donkeys and mules are reported to have de- 
clined by 970,000, 430,000 and 40,000 head respectively, while 
horses rose by 140,000 head. On the other hand, hogs, and 
to a lesser extent, sheep and goats, rose considerably. The 
decline in the cattle population during 1957, attributed among 
other causes to an irrational policy of under-valuation of mem- 
bers’ cattle by'the co-operatives and collectives, has adversely 
affected agricultural production in view of its primary depen- 


dence on non-mechanical sources of power, particularly ‘draft 
animals. 


HOW THE STATE CONTROLS THE ALLOCATION OF 
MATERIAL RESOURCES 
In a centrally planned economy, the State aims at com- 
plete control of all resources—human, material and financial. 
The method for allocating them adopted in China is the com- 
pilation and execution of balance sheets for all three categories. 
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; If control is to be exercised over the production and 
distribution of material resources, the various sectors of the 
economy, led by the state sector, have to be brought within the 
erbit of state control, under what is generally known in China 
as the process of socialist transformation or ‘‘socialist revolu- 
tion”. This covers the transfer of capitalist industry and com- 
merce to joint  state-private ownership the co-operative 
organization of individual handicrafts and the collectivization of 
agriculture. This process is reported to have been consum- 
mated early in 1957. 


In the socialist transformation of agriculture, the process 
of development was from mutual aid teams to co-operatives of 
a “‘semi-socialist’’ type and then on to co-operativee of the 
“socialist” type. The distinction between the two is that the 

semi-socialist”’ or co-operative type allows private ownership 
of land and other means of production, but pools the use of 
land on a share basis, whereas the “‘socialist’’ or collective type 
operates on the basis of full collective ownership of land and 
other means of production. The former system pays returns 
to members for both land ownership and labour contribution, 
the latter for labour contribution only. 


In the socialist transformation of handicrafts, the process 
of development was from small supply and marketing groups, 
characterized by scattered production and joint management, 
to large handicraft co-operatives. 


The socialist transformation of capitalist industry and 
commerce went through the process of development from gov- 
ernment contracts, placed with private enterprises for process- 
ing and manufacturing goods, to state bulk purchase and 
marketing of their products, and to transformation, first into 
joint state-private enterprises in individual cases, and then by 
whole trades or categories. 


These three socialist transformations were carried out in 
co-ordination with each other, and were completed about the 


end of 1956 and the early part of 1957. 


State control over production and marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities is essential for two reasons: (1) it enables 
the State to supply foodgrains to workers and raw materials 
to light or consumer goods industry; (2) it facilitates the ex- 
port of agricultural commodities and thus helps to finance the 
major portion of development imports. 


Control over both production and distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities began with foodgrains, in 1953. By a 
directive of November of that year, grain distribution was made 
virtually a state monopoly, and the State took over the provi- 
sion of food to the non-agricultural and non-grain-producing 
population. In 1954, following the great flood on the Yangtze 
and Hwai rivers, it was felt necessary to lighten the control over 
foodgrains, and, in the spring of 1955, the Government intro- 
duced a new policy. Under regulations as modified in August 
1955, farm -households are divided into three categories: 
surplus, deficit and self-sufficient. Surplus foodgrain house- 
holds have to sell to the State a fixed surplus above estimated 
consumption and state grain levy, which may be increased in 
years of good harvest. Deficit households, mainly growers of 
industrial crops such as raw cotton, can purchase a fixed amount 
from the State to make good their deficit. The self-sufficient 
category neither sells foodgrains to, nor buys it from, the State. 


A directive on agricultural products other than foodgrains 
was issued in March 1954 providing for “unified purchase’’ by 
the State of cotton, oilseeds, tea, tobacco, ramie, jute, mesta, 
silk cocoons, raw silk and wool. This system of “unified pur- 
chase’”’ has continued, but, for oil-bearing seeds and raw cotton, 
where finished products have been subject to rationing, the 
system of “planned purchase’ has been applied as in the case 
of foodgrains. The implementation of cither planned or unified 
purchase of agricultural products entails the breakdowns of 
national targets, by various stages, to the co-operative or collec- 
tive level, and the fixing of accurate targets at the lowest level. 
This is a difficult task, and may involve hardship for the pro- 
ducers. In 1956, because of the low procurement prices fixed 
by the State for the purchase of non-staple food and industrial 
raw materials other than raw cotton, peasants either reduced 
their outpyt or shifted to the production of more profitable 
items. As a result, the Government had to raise the procure- 
ment price for certain commodities. 
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Between 1954/55 and 1956/57, the proportion collected 
and purchased by the State declined from 31.8 per cent of 
total production to 25.6 per cent. While this drop has perhaps 
eased the lot of the agriculturist, it has a serious problem for 
the State, since it has repercussions on industrialization financed 
largely through trading in agricultural commodities. 


In the industrial field, apart from the capital goods in- 
dustry, which is largely in the hands of state enterprises, control 
over consumer goods industry was exercised through the as- 
signment of processing jobs to private industry by the State, 
state orders to private industry for manufactured goods, the 
state purchase of privately manufactured products and the 
underwriting of the total output of private industry by the 
State. The value of goods involved in such arrangements was 
811 million yuan in 1949 and 8,121 million yuan in 1954—a 
tenfold increase in six years—but fell to 5,935 million yuan in 
1955, owing to the transformation of private industry into joint 
state-private industry. Its proportion to the total value of 
output of private industry rose from 12 per cent in 1949 to 79 
per cent in 1954 and 82 per cent in 1955. 


State control over production and distribution of industrial 
products was increasingly exercised through joint state-private 
enterprises, which were first used in large industrial enterprises, 
but gradually extended to medium and small ones. By 1956, 
the process was almost complete. The value of output of these 
joint industrial enterprises rose from 220 million yuan in 1949 
to 7,188 million yuan in 1955—a 33-fold increase in seven 
years—or from 2 per cent to 13 per cent of the value of total 
industrial output. 


In 1956, there was a general shortage of subsidiary food 
items, such as meat and egg products; of other consumer goods, 
such,as cotton yarn and cloth, woollen cloth, leather shoes, 
paper, bicycles and radios; and of producer goods, such as pig- 
iron, steel, timber and cement. This maladjustment between 
supply and demand for a number of commodities led to the 
establishment of free markets operated under the leadership of 
state commercial enterprises or supply and marketing co- 
operatives. The effects were: to allow (1) peasants to sell, in 
towns, their own production of minor local products, and pro- 
ducts from their secondary occupations; (2) petty merchants 


‘to deal in goods not under state control in trade between urban 


and rural areas; and (3) producers to transact business direct 
with consumers and vice versa. 


By early November 1956, state-led free markets were re- 
ported to have been established in as many as nine provinces— 
Fukien, Hopei, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, Kwangtung, Shansi, 
Shantung and Szechwan. These markets dealt mainly in sub- 
sidiary food items, such as vegetables, fish and poultry, herb 
medicines and minor local products. In the same year, there 
was also proposed the policy of “free and selective’’ purchase 
by state-commercial departments from state and _ joint 
state-private industrial enterprise. Under this system, the only 
goods to be procured by the State under fixed contracts were 
staple manufactured goods, such as sugar, cotton yarn and 
cloth, paper, coal, cigarettes, matches, which are relatively 
limited in variety and uniform-in quality, and for which the 
quantity oh production of different grades can be easily planned. 
Other manufactured goods—which are usually produced in 
small quantities and for which quality is important—were to be 
procured by the state commercial departments freely from 
whatever factories engaged in their production. In this way, 
a greater variety of better consumer goods might be produced 
at appropriate. prices to meet the diversified demand. It was 
estimated, however, that the proportion of manufactured goods 
placed on a selective purchase basis would not exceed 20-30 
per cent of the total value of sales by state commercial agencies. 


In a recent official analysis of the statistics available, it 
was found that the proportion of free market sales in total 
wholesale and retail trade declined from 36 per cent in 1953 to 
25 per cent in 1954, 21 per cent in 1955 and 18 per cent in 
1956. The proportions of commodities sold on the free market 
have also changed. The share of industrial products (whole- 
sale and retail) fell from 25 per cent of the total in 1953 to 
15 per cent in 1956, while agricultural and handicraft products 
rose from 59 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively, in 1953 
to 65 per cent and 20 per cent in 1956. 
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EcoNoMIC REVIEW 


CHINA’S MOTOR CAR INDUSTRY 


Before the end of this year, a number of made-in-China 
4-ton trucks will make their first appearance in the Colony 
and early next year, Chinese passenger cars will also make 
their Hongkong debut. Although the number of Chinese 
trucks and passenger cars bought by local residents and firms 
is not impressive, many observers here, particularly pro-Peking 
elements, proclaim that this development indicates a reverse in 
the direction of automobile trade between Hongkong and China. 
They point out that China’s purchases of motor vehicles from 
here in 1956 amounted to 341 passenger cars and in 1957, 59 
passenger cars and 155 trucks; but this year, China has not 
ordered any passenger car or truck from Hongkong. They 
therefore conclude that China will no longer import passenger 
cars and trucks from the West. A look at the development of 
China’s automobile industry will show that this hasty conclu- 
sion is fallacious. : 


CHINA’S PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
According to Peking’s production schedule, China _ will 
turn out 20,000 motor vehicles this year. The First Motor 
Car Plant in Changchun alone will produce 18,000 various 
types of trucks this year. The annual production capacity of 
this plant will reach 30,000 vehicles by 1962 or earlier. Peking 
also boasts that China has already laid the foundation for a 
“mammoth, nation-wide network of motor car plants” implying 
that in addition to the plant at Changchun, industrial centres 
such as Shanghai, Peking and Chungking will soon produce 
passenger cars and trucks in large numbers. The official New 
China News Agency (NCNA) claimed recently that all provinces 
and regions on the mainland, except Tibet, were manufacturing 
motor vehicles. The “leap-forward’’ development of China's 
motor car industry this year is reported below: 


DEVELOPMENT IN 1958 


Peking—The automobile industry in Peking produced a 
3-wheel, 4-seat ‘passenger car last May. In June, a new 
passenger car named ‘“‘Chingkangshan"’ was trial produced; it 
weighs only 750 kilograms and has a maximum speed of 110 
kilometres per hour. Last month, the Peking Motor Vehicle 
Plant, formally a repair shop, produced a black sedan which 
is named ‘‘Peking’’. Its maximum speed is |80 kilometres per 
hour and its 8-cylinder. engine develops 250 horse power. 


Nanking—During the second quarter this yéar, Nanking’s 
automobile industry stated to produce three types of trucks. 
This year, the Nanking Motor Vehicle Plant, also converted 
from an old repair shop, will turn out [,000 trucks. In the 
field of passenger cars, this plant has trial produced two kinds 
of plastic bodied motor cars. One model has a body: of glass 
fibre. and reinforced plastic. It has a 52 horse power engine 
and can seat 5 passengers. 


Shanghai—About 200 jeeps were completed during the 
first six months this year; 300 more jeeps will be ready for use 
by the end of this year. Shanghai's automobile industry is 
also making a type of 4-seat passenger car which runs on 
batteries. 


Chungking—Last June, Chungking’s motor car industry 
started serial production of a 6-seat sedan. The car has been 
named ‘Advance’; it has a 95 horse power engine and can 


Se 


On 9 August 1957, the State Council reversed its policy 
decision of 1956 to tolerate limited free markets in grain and 
most subsidiary food products, by issuing new regulations pro- 
hibiting the sale in free markets of all items under “‘planned 
purchase” or “unified purchase’. Grain and most farm pro- 
ducts were removed from free markets. Poultry, eggs and a 
few minor items could still be traded in the free markets but 
even these items could, if the supply should become short, be 
removed from open sale and declared under ‘unified purchase” 
by provincial governments. On 1|1 October, the State Council 
in its “Supplementary Regulations Regarding Unified Purchases 
and Sales’ indicated that “free markets in grains, recently 
stopped, are now permanently banned’”’. 


(To be Concluded) 


reach a top speed of 120 kilometres per hour. Production 
capacity has not been disclosed. The plant, a repair shop 
before the transformation, is also producing half-to-five-ton 
trucks. 


Kunming—In July, Kunming’s auto industry trial produced 
a 30-seat bus and a 4!4-ton truck. Both have a 88 horse 
power engine. The top speed is 70 kilometres per hour and 
the gas consumption is 5.28 gallons per hundred kilometres. 


Tientsin—The Tientsin Motor Car Repair Plant recently 
succeeded in the trial production of a 5-passenger light sedan 
which has been named ‘Peace’. It has a 4-cylinder, 55 horse 
power engine and a top speed of 110 kilometres per hour. 


Other Plants—In July, the Hangchow Tractor Plant pro- 
duced a large bus which has been named “West Lake’. 
Powered by a 115 horse power engine it can make a top speed 
of 72 kilometres per hour. The Foochow Transport Machinery 
Building Plant recently produced a 3'4-ton truck which has a 
6-cylinder, 93 horse power engine; its top speed is 74 kilometres 
per hour. The Tsinan Motor Vehicles Plant trial produced a 
truck and a bus last August. The truck has a loading capacity 
of four tons and the bus has a seating capacity of 35 persons. 
Both vehicles have a 85 horse power engine and a top speed of 
74 kilometres per hour.- In Sinkiang, the Urumchi Motor Car 
Repair Plant last month trial produced a 2'4-ton truck called 
‘Pioneer’. It has a top speed of 70 kilometres an hour. The 
plant aims to produce 20 such trucks before the end of this 
year. 


TWO IMPORTANT POINTS 


It can be appreciated from these reports that the First 
Motor Car Plant in Changchun is still the only real automobile 
plant in China. As reported earlier in this article, this plant 
will be responsible for the production of 18,000 trucks out of 
China’s total 1958 target of 20,000 motor cars (trucks, buses 
and passenger cars). The Changchun plant will also produce 
most of China's passenger cars. Other so-called motor car 
plants are mostly workshops which previously did only repair 
work. The Tientsin Motor Car Plant, for instance, had only 
one engineer and was equipped with 20-year-old lathes. It did 
not even have blueprints for car making. The workers 
duplicated all the parts of an imported passenger car and 
assembled them into a new one. 


Another important fact which NCNA reports reveal is that 
the emphasis in automobile production in China is on truck- 
making. Even the First Motor Car Plant in Changchun only 
started to make passenger cars last May when it turned out the 
6-seat ‘East Wind". The plant has recently started to produce 
another type of 6-seat passenger car called ‘‘Hongchi’ which 
has a top speed of 185 kilometres per hour; its 8-cylinder 
engine can develop 200 horse power. Production figures and 
targets have not been disclosed indicating that the volume 
cannot be very big. 


CONCLUSION 

Evidently, China's current export of passenger cars and 
trucks to Hongkong and other markets is just another political 
manoeuvre calculated to augment Peking’s prestige in the eyes 
of overseas Chinese and the people of under-developed countries, 
particularly those in the Far East. Optimistic traders therefore 
anticipate that China may still buy passenger cars from the 
West especially after those imported during the past two years 
are worn out. The volume, however, will not be large because 
Peking will import passenger cars chiefly for taxi-service. 


Peking may also import trucks from the West because 
with the completion of more highways, China will need more 
trucks than the plant in Changchun can turn out. Further- 
more, Peking is utilising a larger portion of the country’s 
vehicle-making facilities and resources for the manufacture of 
tractors. According to Peking’s production plan, China will 
turn out 40,000 tractors vs. 20,000 motor cars this year. 
Peking’s demand for foreign trucks, however, will be limited to 
heavy trucks which China is not yet able ‘to make or not pro- 
ducing enough at present. ; 
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COMMENTARIES ON CHINESE 


PAPER MONEY 
PART V 


By E. Kann 


KWEICHOW 
In 1912 the Provincial Bank of Kweichow issued dollar 


notes. The venture was not welcomed by the public who 
disliked the new notes even more than the formerly circulated 
tael notes. The new paper money in dollar denominations was 
locally printed and showed on the reverse a proclamation issued 


by Tang Tutuh and stating that President Yuan Shih-kai had. 


authorized him to issue $1,000,000 worth. Business houses 
were to accept the notes in payment of merchanise, and all 
taxes could be paid in the new fiat money. On the face of the 
notes were the words in English ‘“‘Kweichow Bank”’. 


The objections on the part of the people to use the notes 
were based on various factors: they would only circulate within 
Kweichow Province; the proclamation printed on the notes was 
signed by Tutuh Tang, who might be transferred or who might 
depart from this world (or at least from Kweichow), and it was 
not at all certain whether or not his successor would recognize 
his dictum. Finally, there was a strong belief that silver 
reserves—if they existed at all—were totally inadequate when 
compared with the million dollars in paper money issued. 


Under such conditions, it was not to be wondered at that 
distrust persisted and became responsible for a decline in the 
market value of the new emission. Writing from Kweiyang 
under date of March 25, 1913, the correspondent of the “North 
China Daily News’ (Shanghai) describes the position in the 
following light: 


“On the 22nd instant a proclamation was issuéd in the name of the Finance 
Commissioner for Interior Affairs, strictly prohibiting anyone's attempts to exchange 
dollar notes for less than 72 tael cents (their face value) and announcing severe 
penalties against any caught so doing. Another proclamation issued yesterday by 
the Finance Commissioner promises that on April 1 the Kweichow Bank will begin 
to receive notes for silver at face value. Notes bearing certain numbers will be 
exchanged on certain days fixed, no other being cashable on those days. The 
issue of these proclamations had so affected the market that the dollar notes have 
advanced from 36 tael cents to between. 50 and 60 cents, and they are difficult 
to buy at all. Wealthy merchants and others have had an inkling beforehand 
of this official action, and they thereupon bought in at the lowest figures and 
cleared handsome profits. Others are holding all their notes until the bank cash 
at 72 tael cents, when they hope to clear still bigger profits. As far as I can 
ascertain, the bank has from taels 10,000 to taels 29,000 worth of silver to draw 
on for cashing the notes; this may avail for one month. Should public confidence 
be restored within that time, prices may remain high, but the danger is that 
the run on the bank will be another fall in price, unless a iarge supply of 
silver be forthcoming to meet the continued demand." 


On April 1, 1913, the Kweichow Bank began cashing its 
dollar notes. However, since only a limited number were re- 
deemable of each denomination, the value of paper money once 
more declined to 40 tael cents per dollar. Many people held 
on to their notes, hoping that the price would improve once 
more. Tael notes were not cashable, but these could be 
exchanged for dollar denominations. 


Toward the end of September, 1913, there was a recovery 
in price to 31 tael cents per dollar. The Chamber of Com- 
merce then wished to find means to raise and maintain the 
dollar at not less than 40 tael cents. The salt and cloth 
merchants were to be induced to buy in the open market paper 


money to the extent of $100,000 to $200,000. 
The 


banknote-issues of Kweichow Province are a sad 
chapter. Whatever little is known about those issues goes to 
show that the fiat money was heavily depreciated. In 1926 and 
1927, the branch of the Bank of China in Kweilin was forced 
by the commanding Generals to “‘loan’’ them banknotes. But, 
having received no countervalue, the Bank of China refused to 
be responsible for the redemption of those particular notes. 
The notes soon declined to 25% of their face value. 


In June, 1934, a run occurred on the Kweichow Provincial 
Bank. The value of $1, bearing the seal of the Provincial 
Government, dropped to 85%, while those without the seal 
were worth only 25% of their face amount. 


FUKIEN 


The use of paper money was practically unknown in 
Santuao, Fukien Province, until 1927. Even by then no banks 
were functioning there, and the notes in circulation—especially 
subsidiary notes—were issued by Foochow and Ningteh banks. 
By 1933 it was estimated by the Customs that about $3,000,000 
in paper money was circulating in Santuao, of which $600,000 
bore the name of the Bank of China. 


For decades the Dai-Fook dollar (Tai Fu) was the main 
currency in Foochow and surrounding districts. Nominally 
based on the Hsin-I-ping tael, it was actually being quoted in 
terms of copper cash only. For this reason the subject has 
been dealt with in detail already, when discussing Copper 
Banknotes in China. 


With the object of establishing a uniform silver currency 
in Fukien Provmce, the Dai Fook Dollar was abolished in July, 
1928, together with the Hsin-I-ping tael. Instead, the native 
banks were allowed to issue banknotes in ‘big’ dollars, the 
circulation of which was, however, confined to local Chinese 
firms. They were not accepted by the Customs Bank, nor by 
the Post Office. If handled by banks, they were only accepted 
by special arrangement and at special rates of exchange. In 
1931 there were about 20 native banks issuing ‘big’ dollar 
notes. In 1929 the Central Bank of China opened a branch in 
Foochow, and since then its notes became very popular 
throughout Fukien Province. The Bank of China also was 
established at Foochow and was responsible for a note-issue 
there. 


The following interesting paragraph appeared in the 
“Chinese Economic Bulletin” of August, 1925 (fol. 131). The 
problem of coining ‘big’ money silver pieces remained a plan 
on paper only, since it was never realized: 


“Depreciation of silver subsidiary coins in Fukien has led the Fukien 
authorities to plan the minting of a series of new coins to replace the fractional 
currency notes issued by the native banks and the exehange shops. The Fukien 
authorities ascribe the cause of the depreciation of the subsidiary coins partly to 
the circulation of large numbers of such notes in the Fukien market. Over 30 
native banks in Foochow city issue fractional currency notes, in addition to 
which there are numerous small native banks or exchange shops in the country 
districts, which also have their own note-issues. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that notes issued by the city banks do not circulate in the country dis- 
tricts, where the people accept only what is issued by the banks in their own 
districts. This leads to the multiplication of the note-issue to an enormous extent. 
The notes, nominally in fractional currency, or ‘‘small money’’, are always issued in 
large denominations. There are notes of $100 (1,000 10-cent pieces, small money), 
$50, $30, $20, $10, #5, $3 and $1 denominations. There are over 1,000 of such 
small banks in Foochow country districts, having a total note-issue of over 
$5,000,000. This figure does not, however, include those issued by the city 
banks. Each of the country banks has an average capital of $3,000 and a note- 
issue of $5,000. The fact that these notes are not adequately covered by a reserve 
does not in the least make.them unpopular among the Foochow farmers, who, 
on the contrary, prefer the notes to silver, because of the convenience in. keeping 
them. One of the advantages in keeping the notes is their portability. Country 
people who visit the city find it far more safe and convenient to carry notes than 
silver, because the notes issued by the country banks are, as a rule, cashable at 
certain city banks, with which the issuing bank has to deposit reserves against 
the redemption of its notes. The notes, moreover, can be registered against loss 
or robbery. If a countryman has his notes so registered and later on loses the 
notes by accident or robbery (the latter being a very common practice in Foochow 
country districts) he can have the stolen notes rendered null and void and 
obtain new ones instead by notifying the banks concerned. 


When the ‘big dollar” depreciated. in Foochow (spring, 
1928), a Currency Re-adjustment Committee was formed to 
seek measures to improve the situation. At its first meeting 
the following steps were recommended:t 


As a fundamental solution it was recommended that the 
provincial Government should be ‘asked to carry into effect the 
decision of the former Political Commission to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Dai Fook notes issued by native banks. These latter 
should speedily redeem all such fiat money and make the silver 
dollar the standard unit. After the redemption of all Da: Fook 


+ See ‘‘Chinese Economic Journal’’ of March 17, 1928, No. 11. Refer also to 


“Chinese Economic Bulletin'’ No. 358, fol. 353. 
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notes, and pending the enforcement of measures for currency 
unification by the Government, the native banks may be per- 
mitted temporarily to issue dollar notes in terms of ‘big money’, 
i.e. 7 mace and 2 candareens in weight. In order to prevent 
over-issue, the authorities should supervise the actions of 
issuing banks. All outstanding accounts in terms of Dai Fook 
dollars should be settled by payment in the ‘big money’ dollar 
at 0.972 ‘big money’ to $1 Dai Fook money. 

For immediate relief in connection with the circulation of 
two kinds of paper, the Government should order the native 
banks to redeem at once all previously issued ‘big dollar’ notes. 
They shall be allowed to issue such notes again when the 
Government has decided on measures for the redemption of 
Dai Fook notes and enforced regulations governing the issue of 
‘big money’ dollar notes. 

In the past the issuing native banks used to hold adequate 
reserves, and daily interbank settlements required balances to 
be made up in silver. This system was satisfactory and 
prevented over-issue. But since the formation of the Money 
Market Maintenance Association, the native banks have dis- 
carded the old system and introduced a new clearing practice, 
whereby the issuing bank paid a certain amount of interest to 
another bank holding an extra amount of notes of the issuing 
bank, instead of ‘redeeming them by cash. It was suggested 
that the native bank should be ordered to follow the old system 
and that the Association should-be held fully responsible for the 
payment of all debts of any native bank going bankrupt. Then 
the pious hope was expressed that all modern and native banks 
would not over-issue; the Maritime Customs were to be ordered 
to conduct a strict search in order to prevent smuggling of 
paper money into Foochow. 

' The tax collectorates in Foochow were then squeezing the 
tax payers by fixing the rate at Dai Fook $1 and 60 cash to $1 
‘big money’; and silver dollars were taken by them at a discount. 
It was suggested that the collectorates should accept payment 
in ‘big dollars’ without discount. 

The foregoing plan was adopted in form of a resolution by 
the newly organized Currency Re-adjustment Committee. It 
was to have been submitted to the provincial Government by the 
Foochow headquarters of the Kuomintang with a request for 
immediate execution. However, it was feared that, in view of 
the deeprooted custom on the Foochow market, the plan might 
not be carried into effect at once. However, the deliberations 
have had some good effect on the money market, for the 
exchange rate of the ‘big money’ dollar jumped up to 950 cash 
from 915 cash. ~ 

A month later the ‘Chinese Economic Journal’’ brought 
further news regarding the analogous subject.* 


FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Due to the business depression in 1920, many banks in 
Fukien were forced to close down, resulting in the inconverti- 
bility of about 1,000,000 dollars in paper money. In order to 
allay the panic, 45 note-issuing banks organized the Foochow 
Finance Maintenance Association, each contributing Da: Fook 
$3,000. Besides doing ordinary banking business, this Associa- 
tion emitted banknotes, their object being to redeem the paper 
money issued by the former Bank of Fukien, as well as to 
stabilize the money market. Howe@er, the plan was not success- 
ful, as most of these banks have either closed down, or they 
had been turned into exchange shops, leaving only 28 which 
still issued paper money. Since then a Bankers Association 
had been formed, so that the Finance Maintenance Association 
was ready to suspend its deliberations. 

As has been shown, the Dai Fook dollar was not a satis- 
factory currency system. Besides, it complicated the already 
existing muddle in China’s money and was an obstacle against 
unification of the country’s monetary standard. It therefore 
was decided in June, 1928, to abolish the Dai Fook dollar as of 
August 1, 1928, The Dai Fock dollar was an arbitrary unit, 
whose exchange value was originally based on the Pong Ning or 
Foochow tael at the ratio of taels 0.70 Pong Ning to the Dai Fook 
dollar. These notes appeared first in Foochow in the late 
1870s, when the tael was still popular. They were issued to 
replace paper money then circulating at Foochow. Actually, 
the Dai Fook dollar ousted the tae] from Foochow. It always 
exchanged for taels 0.70 and for 1,000 “‘standard’ cash, the 
fractional currency. The latter is also an imaginary currency, 
representing the exchange value of the cash prevailing at the 
close of the 1870s. 

However, complications always arose when the silver 
dollar came into use at Foochow. As prices were always 
quoted in terms of Dai Fook dollars, buyers owning silver dollars 
had to convert at current rates into Dai Fook dollars. Often 
occurring fluctuations caused serious disturbances on the money 
market; so, for example, the silver dollar in 1928 dropped at 
Foochow to 90 Dai Fook cents, though ordinarily it was at a 
premium of 5 or 6 cents. In order to remedy the situation, the 
authorities cf Foochow ordered the merchants to abandon the 
Dai Fook currency within two months and to issue new silver 
dollar notes in replacement. The reform met with violent 
opposition from local bankers, who declared a strike as a pro- 
test, compelling the authorities to reconsider the time limit. 
But the authorities adhered to August | as final date. Previous 
to that date they decreed that the Dai Fook rate should be $0.95 
silver. When the bankers again ordered a strike, they were 


forcibly compelled to resume business.t 


* See “Chinese Economic Journal’? No. 15 of April 24, 1928. 
~ See ‘‘Chinese Economic Bulletin’? of june 30, 1928. 
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In Amoy, the Ta Ching Bank and the Bank of Communica- 
tions were established, the latter in about 1910. For some 
years the notes issued by the (Japanese) Bank of Taiwan 
circulated freely in the Amoy district, but after a vigorous 
boycott in 1919, only. banknotes emitted by the Bank of China 
and the Fukien Bank (the latter established in 1918) were in 
circulation about 1921. During the following decade, the 
notes issued by the China and South Sea Bank (a foundation 
of Amoy capitalists, with Head Offices at Shanghai) became 
popular. In country districts banknotes often commanded a 
premium over hard dollars, because paper was easier to conceal 
from outlaws. 


In the spring of 1937, the Fukien guild at Shanghai applied 
to the authorities of its native province, pointing out that there 


were reports that, instead of the $2,000,000 which the Fukien 


Japanese Progress in 


MERCHANT FLEET 

By the end of the last war, most of Japan's great merchant 
fleet, once the third biggest in the world, lay at the bottom 
of the sea. In the thirteen years since then, it has gradually 
rebuilt itself up to something like its former greatness, and the 
Japanese ensign once more flies over the seven seas. The 
comeback of the Japanese merchant marine is due in large 
part to the shipbuilding programs supported by the Govern- 
ment. The recovery points up two important basic facts: that 
a large and efficient merchant fleet is essential to Japan's 
economy, and the success that this island nation has had in 
the maritime field springs from the traditional seafaring skill 
of its people. 


Before the war merchant shipping earned Japan between 
$50 and $100 million a year in foreign exchange, helping 
materially to offset its visible trade deficit. The position has 
been reversed since the war. Japan's economy and foreign 
trade ‘have expanded faster than its merchant fleet. It now 
pays more to foreign shipping lines than Japanese ships earn 
in foreign exchange. Shipping in terms of foreign exchange 
earned and spent shows a substantial deficit. 


The net earnings or deficits of the principal maritime 
nations on their shipping operations during the past few years 
are shown in Table |. 


Table 1 

(millions of dollars) 

1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Norway ...... 267 206 234 297 389 
Brita nmeaiaiclue 6 300 375 415 342 301 
Sweden ...... 208 166 169 199 232 
United States .. 373 117 145 134 162 
Holland <..... 104 106 121 148 146 
Neely uae ster ens 3 —56 —41 —15 —15 —Ii 
France. acs om cs —164 —100 —74 —118 —I01 
Germany ..... —118 —44 2 —75 —2I1 
Japan st. sts. —152 —170 —166 —149 —303 


(—indicates deficit) 


As the table shows, Japan runs a heavy chronic deficit in 
its international shipping account. Its merchant fleet at the 
end of March this year totalled 4,500,000 tons, approximately 
equal to the 1936 figure. Under present plans, additional new 
ships will bring up the figure to 5,170,000 tons by March 1959, 
restoring tonnage to the 1939 level. This steady expansion 
would seem to be inconsistent with Japan’s continuing deficits 
in foreign exchange earnings from shipping. 


The situation is to be -explained by the great changes 
which have taken place since the war in the pattern of Japan's 
overseas trade. Before the war, the bulk of its imports came 
from nearby areas—coal and soybeans from Manchuria, rice 
from Korea, sugar from Taiwan, iron ore from China. Today, 
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Provincial Bank was allowed to place into traffic in the form 
of subsidiary notes, the said institution actually had been cir- 
culating $10,000,000; the guild’s complaint added that the said 
note-issue was uncontrolled. Circulation figures were not 
publicized, and neither was the size and the nature of the re- 
serves to be held against the fiat money made public. 

As satisfaction could not be obtained from the Fukien 
authorities, the local guild applied to the Central Government 
at Nanking, setting forth its plaints and accentuating the fact 
that the Fukien Provincial Bank, having a capital of only 
$1,000,000, should not attempt to flood the market with 
excessively large note-issues. The opinion was even ventured 
that the initial capital of $1,000,000 might by then be non- 
existent, having been ‘borrowed’ by the provincial authorities 
on one of the occasions when they again were hard up. 


Commercial Shipping 


the greater part of Japan's imports come from further afield, 
such as from India and the Middle East, the eastern seaboard 
of the U.S., and Latin America. - The vastly greater distances 
over which cargoes must be hauled mean more ships are 
required. Further, the growth in Japan’s population and its 
increasing dependence on overseas sources of supply mean 
larger imports. In 1936, total imports were 33,252,000 tons; 
in 1956 Japan imported 48,707,000 tons. The need to expand 


the merchant fleet is unmistakably clear. 


The vast increase in the world’s seaborne commerce since ~ 
the war has resulted in a corresponding expansion of its mer- 
chant shipping. In 1946, world shipping (steel ships of 1,000 
tons or more) totalled 71 million tons. In 1957 it was 101 
million tons, with a further 35 million tons on order. This 
striking expansion contrasts sharply with the decade before the 
war—the 1939 figure of 68,500,000 tons was about the same 
as it had been in 1929. 


Table 2 shows the prewar and present positions of the 
principal maritime countries. 


Table 2. Shipping tonnages of the principal maritime countries, 
1939 and 1956. 


(thousands of tons) 


1939 1956 
UWnited:States, Gc soos 8,910 23,643 
Brita invecs siete atresia ware 17,891 19,546 
INorways Gar ais cinicren sroioriocrc 4,834 8,035 
Holland. S23caionkah te eeeer 2,970 4,006 
France, "ack 2 fe eee ee ee 2,934 3,943 
Japan a... Scie «scooter eee 5,630 B3727 
Germany geass octsise reer 4,483 3,206 


Japan, the third biggest maritime power in 1939, has fallen 
to sixth place. The work of rebuilding the merchant fleet got 
going more slowly in Japan than in other countries. The 
government's present’ long-range program, which will add 
500,000 tons‘a year in new ships, will greatly strengthen Japan's 
position in international shipping. The government will help 
finance most of these new ships, but a substantial number will 
also be built by,the shipping lines with their own funds, without 
government assistance. It is expected that when the current 
five-year building program is completed in 1962, Japan. will 
have about 6.5 million tons of shipping. 


Besides building the ships Japan has also been busy re- 
establishing regular scheduled routes for them to run on. Before 
the war Japanese ships on scheduled runs réached all parts of 
the world. Since the war, and especially since the Japanese 
peace treaty, vigorous efforts have been made to re-establish 
these routes. The position, at least on cargo runs, is now about 
the same as before the war. In 1937, there was a monthly 
average of 140 regular scheduled sailings from Japan to all parts 
of the world. Of these, 75 were by Japanese ships and 65 by 
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the ships of other countries. In 1957, the monthly average was 
198, of which 81 were by Japanese ships and |17 by the ships 
of other countries. 


The emphasis on rebuilding Japan's merchant shipping and 
routes has been entirely on cargo vessels and service. Japanese 
yards have not built any passenger ships except for a few vessels 
to carry Japanese emigrants to South America. Japan’s old 
salts look back with nostalgia to the days before the war when 
its crack passenger liners provided deluxe accommodations and 
service and held the blue ribbon for the transpacific run. These 
Japanese ships have disappeared from the Pacific, and nothing 
so far has been done to replace them. 


The Japanese government is now planning to build at least 
two 22,000-ton, 22-knot passenger ships. If these plans 
materialize, the liners should do much to boost tourist travel to 
Japan and elsewhere in the Far East and to promote travel 
between the countries of Asia. In a broad view, passenger 
liners could be as important to Japan's future as cargo vessels. 


SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


Japan’s economy has made good postwar progress, and 
production indices are on the average more than twice the 
1934-1936 figures. However, Japan’s merchant shipping, 
although it has achieved a considerable degree of recovery, is 
still well below prewar levels in terms of both size and com- 
petitive standing. Its merchant fleet at the end of March of 
this year totalled 4.7 million tons, but this was only 77% of 
the prewar peak in 1941 of 6.1 million tons. Japanese liners 
are back on most of their prewar routes but their competitive 
position is still weak. In 1933, for example, the monthly 
average of liner sailings from Japanese ports was Japanese ships 
67.3, foreign ships 65. But in 1957 the average was Japanese 
ships 62.5, foreign ships 106.3. Before the war Japanese ship- 
ping earned millions of dollars in foreign exchange; now Japan 
pays out more in shipping charges than its merchant vessels 
take in. 


To Japan, an island nation which makes its living in the 
world economy by importing raw materials and exporting 
manufactured goods, a strong merchant fleet adequate for its 
needs as Asia's leading industrial and trading country is 
absolutely essential. The current programs to rebuild, modernize 
and expand its shipping need to be carried out vigorously and, 
where possible, strengthened. 

The- main difficulty faced by Japanese shipping is that it is 
engaged in major expansion programs just at a time when the 
world ocean freight market has been severely hit by poor busi- 
ness and excess tonnage. Lloyd's figures show that world 
shipping in/June 1957 totalled 110,246,000 tons, over five 
million tons more than it was a year before. This represents 
the biggest single increase in a peacetime year, breaking -the 
record set just the year before of 4.8 million tons. There are 
also building or on order in the world’s shipyards an additional 
35 million tons. The vast and steady increase in world ship- 
ping which has been taking place since 1945 is thus likely to 
continue without interruption and at an even faster pace. 


It may be noted here that-the countries making the biggest 
gains in tonnage are Liberia, Panama, Costa Rica and Honduras. 
They offer to ship operators “flags of convenience.’ Shipping 
carrying flags of convenience increased by 2.] million tons in 
the year ending June 30, 1957 to a total of 12.5 million tons. 
This figure represents 11.3% of world shipping and recent 
reports indicate the 15% mark may soon be reached. 


In contrast to the rise in tonnage, the ocean freight market 
during most of the past year has gone into a steady decline. 
The worldwide shrinkage in the amount of cargoes and the 
increase in tonnage has produced a sharp drop in rates. The 
time-charter rate index, for example, dropped to a new low of 
51.8 in March (February 1952=100). Also, the practice has 
grown in recent years of long term chartering of ships to carry 
bulk commodities. This narrows the spot shipping market and 
in the current downward trend has tended to depress rates 
excessively. 

In this difficult situation, Japanese shipping has many 
problems of its own. Fortunately, a fair proportion of Japanese 
tonnage is new. Of ocean going trampers, ships which are 
chartered and do not operate on scheduled routes, 52% are 
vessels built after the war, 28% are wartime standard ships, 
and the rest prewar. Most of the new trampers operate in the 


FAR EASTERN 
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Pacific area, but even they have much unused cargo capacity 
on voyages, running as high as half their carrying space. On 
the more distant routes to such areas as the U.S. Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, Europe, Africa, and Latin America, there are few 
Japanese ships and the greater part of bulk cargo from these 
areas is carried by foreign ships. Japanese tankers are in a 
somewhat better situation. About 80% of Japan’s tanker ton- 
nage is on the Persian Gulf/Japan route and operates on a fairly 
steady basis. 

Of the trampers operating between Japan and nearby areas 
such as Siberia, South Korea, Taiwan, Mainland China and 
Hongkong, 80% are prewar or wartime standard vessels, slow 


and inefficient. These vessels also shift to Japanese coastal 
routes when cargoes are available. Modernization of Japan's 
merchant fleet must include steady replacement of these 


obsolescent ships. « 

Shipowners must be by the very nature of their business 
strongly internationally minded since how good their business 
is depends on the state of the world economy. The present 
slump in freight rates is the most serious problem they now face, 
and measures to deal with it must be taken on an international 
level. The Japan Shipowners Association joined the Inter- 
national Chamber of Shipping on April 5, 1957. 

During the depression of the 1930's, a number of measures 
were begun which dealt effectively with the situation such as 
scrapping old ships, laying up surplus tonnage on a joint basis, 
and establishing the principle of minimum freight rates. I be- 
lieve that this year's conference has made some progress but 
the problems it faced are extremely difficult and complex. 
Conditions vary widely from country to country and effective 
solutions acceptable to all of such matters as flags of convenience 
and discriminatory or preferential treatment are difficult to find. 

In the long run, the prosperity of the shipping business of 
every nation depends on the continued growth of the world 
economy. The world’s shippers must continue to do what 
they can toward contributing to that growth and, among them- 
selves, adhere to the classic traditions of free competition and 
fair and equal treatment for the flags of all maritime nations. 


HARBOURS AND WAREHOUSES 


The recovery and growth of the world economy since World 
War Il have been among the most amazing phenomena in man- 
kind’s long history. After a war in which damage was of 
unprecedented scope and severity, it is almost incredible to see 
in country after country that new production records are being 
set and people are enjoying steadily rising standards of living. 
Japan, too, has shared in this remarkable recovery. It has 
emerged from. the rubble of World War II and is now in the 
process of building a new economy and modernized industrial 
facilities. 

From its industries, modernization has spread into the field 
of transportation, including that of port facilities and operations. 

The Harbor Transportation Law has set up procedures 
under which the Japanese Government is working to regularize 
and improve the organization and operations of the firms and 
other agencies doing business in the nation’s 86 major ports. 
These firms, in order to do business, must first meet the quali- 
fications established by the port authorities. Their operations 
are controlled under a registration system, and their charges 
must be based on an officially approved schedule of fees. 

Immediately after the war, dock facilities in Japanese ports 
were either non-existent or badly run down. Most ships had to 
be anchored out in the harbor and loaded and unloaded by 
lighter. In terms of cargo tonnage in the major ports, the 
ratio of offshore handling to alongside (dockside) handling was 
seven to three. Since then, expansion and building of dock 
facilities has reversed this ratio, and by 1956, 66.1% of all 
cerea was being loaded or unloaded directly between dock and 
ship. 

A typical improvement is that in unloading grain. The 
equipment now used is a combination of a pneumatic conveyor, a 
huge hose and nozzle which suck up the grain from the hold of 
the ship, and a chain conveyor which carries it into the grain 
elevator. Unloading grain from a 10,000-ton vessel with this 
equipment, the cost involved is one-third to one-half less as 
compared with the old method of offshore unloading by lighter. 
The time required for the ship to lay in port is also cut from 


the previous six days to four and a half, resulting in further 
economies. 
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In loading coal, a typical new method is the box car system. 
Coal is loaded into special boxes which are lifted by a crane 
up to the mouth of the hold and tipped over, dumping the coal 
into the hold. Another method employs a belt conveyor type 
of loader which’ carries the coal into the ship's hold from a 
dockside dumpyard. The horizontal service bridge crane has 
been developed for the box car loading system, and some crane 
types may be used for both loading and unloading. 


Other kinds of mechanized cargo handling equipment with 
which ship passengers may be more familiar are the mobile 
crane, fork lift truck, stacker, and tractor used for crates and 
similar types of light cargo. Nearly all types of cargo handling 
equipment, ranging from small fork lift trucks to giant cranes, 
are now manufactured in Japan. 


Commercial warehouses in Japan are by legal definition 
public utilities. They are required by law to register their 
charges and terms with the government, to post them in a 
prominent place on their premises and are forbidden to dis- 
criminate among persons wishing to use their facilities. To 
start in the warehouse business, one must secure a government 
license. The issuing of warehouse bills is regulated by law, 
and operators of warehouses are held legally responsible for 
meeting standards as to methods and facilities set by the govern- 
ment. High standards and strict supervision have aided greatly 
to spur progress in Japan’s warehouse business. 

At the end of 1957 there were a total of 1,325 warehouse 
operators in Japan. Total warehouse floor space was 6.1 
million square feet and goods in storage totalled five million 
tons. Cold storage warehouse operators numbered 879, and 
their facilities had 2.1 million cubic yards of space and held 
250,000 tons of perishable goods. 

Sixty per cent of the total warehouse space is in harbor 
warehouses, and 70% of harbor warehouse space is in the eight 
major port areas of Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Shimizu, 
Nagoya, Yokkaichi, and Shimonoseki-Moji. The harbor ware- 
houses in these eight port areas handle 60% of the stored goods 
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going through all Japanese warehouses, indicating the extent to 
which the handling of seaborne cargoes dominates the ware- 
house business. 


The growth in volume and variety of goods in Japan's 
overseas trade has led to the need to modernize warehouse 
facilities and operations. More and more goods of more types, 
many requiring special care, must be handled by warehouses. 
They need to be moved more quickly, stored often under special 
conditions, and handled with minimum damage or loss and at 
low cost. The multi-storied harbor warehouse, fireproof and 
rodentproof, equipped with modern materials handling equip- 
ment and storage facilities, is thus a key point in the network 
of transportation and distribution. 


Warehouses have developed specialization in their storage 
facilities, and in the modern commercial warehouse, goods are 
no longer stored together regardless of type. Warehouses have 
special sections for certain classes of goods where temperature 
and humidity are carefully regulated by automatic devices to 
Prevent deterioration or other damage. Grain elevators have 
elaborate safeguards to guard against damage from insects and 
rodents. Trunk rooms have been built to hold baggage, 
furniture and other household goods safe for long periods 
against damage from moths and other insects, moisture, and 
other causes. 


Handling methods have become mechanized with the use 
of fork lift trucks, conveyor belts, cranes, and stackers. These 
devices handle goods more rapidly, at lower cost, and with less 
damage or loss. 


Although the harbor warehouses have taken the lead in 
modernizing their facilities and methods, innovations and 
improvements have spread rapidly and steadily to warehouses 
in key railroad and trucking points inland and those serving 
factories, wholesale houses, retail stores and the general public. 
Japan is a crowded country, its economy is still growing, and 
the warehouse industry has a key role to play in the all- 
important task of making the best use of all available space. 


THE PHILIPPINE GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT FOR 1957 


The Philippine economy expanded moderately in 1957. In 
terms of current prices, the gross national product reached 
P9,971 million in 1957 compared to P9,640 million in 1956, 
or an increase of 5.6 percent, and measured in 1956 prices, the 
increase represented a gain of 3.6 percent (P339 million). 
Similarly, the national income in 1957 (P8,788 million) regis- 
tered an increase of 5.6 percent over 1956 (P8,322 million). 
These increments are attributable to the combined influence of 
the moderate increase in prices (4.4 percent) and of the in- 
creased physical volume of production (13.8 percent). 


Disposition of the Nation’s Output 

Along with the moderate expansion of the gross national 
product for the periods under review, there have been interest- 
ing changes in its disposition among the various users. 

All the major purchasers—except the foreign sector— 
shared in the increment of the national output. Note that the 
“Net export and investment’ data for 1956 was used in the 
1957 estimate. At the time of writing no figures are available 
from the Central Bank of the Philippines. Revision will be 
undertaken as soon as the balance of payments statistics for 
1957 becomes available in March 1958. 

The tables above show that there occurred a slight shift 
in the expenditure pattern of the economy from the private 
and public consuming sectors to the investment sector. To 
a certain extent, this is due to the country’s effort of channeling 
greater expenditure to productive undertakings. ; ; 

In terms of current prices, the consuming sectors’ (private 
and government) share of the total output in 1957 decreased 
by 1.0 percent of the Gross National Product, while the invest- 
ment sector gained by 0.9 percent (Table 1). Likewise, in 


terms of physical volume movement, it will be observed that 
the consuming sectors’ relative share in the national output in 
1957 decreased by 0.7 percent of the Gross National Product 
while the relative share of gross domestic investment increased 
by 0.8 percent (Table 2). This apparent shift in the expendi- 
ture pattern in 1957 reflects present efforts to curtail consump- 
tion and provide further impetus for investments. 


TABLE 1. GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

(current prices) 

million pesos 
Percent Distribution 
Purchaser 1956 1957 Increase Increase 1956 1957 
Private Consumption Expenditures 7919 8287 368 4.6 83.9 83.1 
Government Current Expenditures 800 828 28 35 8.5 8.3 
Gross Domestic Investments 860 995 135 15.7 Oi 10.0 
Net Exports and Investments 139 139 — — (1.5) (1.4) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 9440 9971 531 5.6 100.0 100.0 

TABLE 2. GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

(in 1956 prices) 

million pesos 
Percent Distribution 
Purchaser 1956 1957 Increase Increase 1956 1957 
Private Consumption Expenditures ..... 7919 8140 221 2.8 83.9 83.2 
Government Current Expenditures .....- 800 813 13 1.6 8.5 8.3 
Gross Domestic Investments ~ 860 965 105 12.2 Oe 9.9 
Net Exports and Investments -139 = -139 — _— (1.5) (1.4) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 9940 9779 339 3.6 100.0 100.0 


Consumption per capita increased despite 
its diminished share in the total output 
Although the proportion of the national output that went 


to “private consumption expenditure’ had diminished due to 
some gains in the investment sector, the absolute volume of 
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goods and services purchased by the private sector in 1957 
increased, nevertheless, by 2.8 percent over that of 1956 
(Table 2). This means an increase in the per capita 
consumption from P356 in 1956 to P359 in 1957. It may 
also be mentioned that the 4.6 percent gains in private 
consumption expenditure in terms of curfent prices was due 
to the slight increase of 1.9 percent in the prices of consumer 
goods. 


Durable goods and construction shared equally 
in the new level of investment 

The increase of gross fixed investment (16.4 percent) and 
changes in inventories (11.2 percent) resulted in the overall 
rise of Gross Domestic Investment from P860.0 million in 1956 
to P995.4 million in 1957 or an increase of 15.7 percent 
(Table 3). This increase is attributable to the combined 
increase in both volume (12.2 percent) and prices (3.5 percent) 
of imported durables, construction and charges in inventories. 


TABLE 3. GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 
(million pesos) 

Percent Percent 
Type of Investment 1956 1957 Change Distribution 
1956-57 1956 1957 
Gross Fixed Investment ....-++ss+e+e2e0s 747.5 870.3 16.4 86.9 87.4 
Durdble Equipment. ......--+++e+-eeee> 341.7. 417.0 22.0 39.7 41.9 

Machinery, except electrical & agri- 

CULM Cal ecicieisaidiec'es sielcimerniaete'= siniare 179.9 228.1 26.8 20.9 22.9 
Agricultural machinery & implements 33.5. 40.3 20.3 ao 4.0 
Electrical machinery and appliances .- 31.6 43.4 37.3 3.7. 4.4 
Vehicles © Gsulecwwtene. ars cleinnecvie wep sil- 84.3 92.0 9.1 9.8 9.2 
Miscellaneous Metal Manufactures ...- 10.2 12.1 18.6 1.2 1.2 
Other Equipment ......-.eeeeseeeeree 2.2 1,1 ( 50.0) 0.3 0.1 

Constructionon s civeisnedesik pentose vieeaissar 405.8 453.3 11.7 47.2 45.5 
Private ee venevesccccnccesseesccnce 212.7 251.4 18.2 52.4 55.4 
Government — ss ecvrcsecacvencvececce 193.1 201.9 4.6 47.6 44.6 

Change in Inventories ......---+++++++ 112.5 125.1 11.2 13.1 12.6 

ASEVOSLOCK) | se'n't araiptasns:a)c/spa\siajalsraratore-nipreleivlnia) 113.6 102.5 ( 9.8) 13.2 10.3 

SUgAE cee ase Satan toutistciste <latcataictayents 19,5 0.5 103.0 2.3 0.1 

Misting nee aeisiemteideleins ¥.ceite chide iaiginw- «ime 75 10.4 38.7 0.9 “1.0 

Maniifactaringy, ds nccsem cssiectiesice «aiaiocte 14.8 15.6 5.4 107; 1.6 

Trace aie \antaistaiaieisiaie sina cain) ta(eiara sarah sini tia 3:9 3.9 _ —0.5 —0.4 

Total Gross Investment ........-+-+++ 860.0 995.4 15.7. 100.0 100.0 
PERV ate: il dinias re stele wisaie te claim vletsie.s = ahete 666.9 793.5 19.0 775 79.7 
GoOverAMENt ~ «)nj6 cea skins oecisissecvisviie 193.1 201.9 4.6 22.5 20.3 


Investment in durables in 1957 amounted to P417.0 million 
representing 42.0 percent of the total Gross Domestic Invest- 
ment aggregate. Also, the 1957 level exceeded the 1956 
figure for durable equipment by P75.3 million or a gain of 22.0 
percent. It will also be noted that there was a slight increase 
in the purchase of imported electrical, agricultural and office 
machinery, and motor vehicles. 

Construction which amounted to P453.3 million in 1957 
constituted 45.5 percent of the total gross investment. It 
represented an 11.7 per cent gain over that of 1956. P201.9 
million or 44.6 percent of the total expenditure for construction 
represented government construction, while P251.4 million or 
55.4 percent was spent for private construction. 

The aggregate change in inventories in livestock, manu- 
facturing, mining, sugar and trade is 11.2 percent more than 
the previous year. Except for livestock which showed a 9.8 
percent decrease and trade which remained unaffected, all 
other divisions experienced considerable gains with sugar 
showing the biggest increase (103.0 percent). 


Government current expenditures maintain 
a moderate increase 


Government expenditures on goods and services to promote 
general welfare reached a new level of P828 million in 1857 
compared to P800 million in 1956, a rise of 3.5 percent 
(Table 1). Contributing to the steady increase in government 
spending are the sustained expenditures for social development 
and for carrying on general government functions. Social 
development expenditures for 1957 were P345.4 million 
compared to P318 million in 1956 or a rise of 27.4 percent. 
Likewise, general government expenditures rose from P73.1 
million in 1956 to P84.6 million in 1957 or an increase of 11.5 
percent. The aforementioned increases more than offset the 
decline in the economic development spending from P467.0 
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million in 1956 to only P458.3 million in 1957, and for national 
defense from P166.1 million in 1956 to only 157.0 million in 
1957. 


Net foreign investment remains static 


No comments in this sector can be made for the meantime 
since no statistics are available for this sector for 1957. 


National Income and Its Composition 


Last year’s 5.6 percent rise in the national income was 
significantly less than that of the 1955-56 gain of 9.2 percent. 


TABLE 4. NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 
(Million Pesos) 
Percent Increase Distribution 

Industry 1955 1956 1957 1955-56 1956-57 1956 1957 
Agriculture: " “iiecacns cscs 3161 3307-3323 4.6 0.5 39.7 37.8 
Mining ....... 121 141 151 16.5 7.1 1.7 17 
Manufacturing 1001 1195 1233 19.4 3.2 14.4 14.0 
Construction ¢ ce 230 276 308 20.0 11.6 a 3.6 
Trade Tele ttsieatoatsela terriers 861 953 1046 10.7 9.8 11.5 11.9 

Transportation & 
Communication .,.....- 250 286 318 14.4 11.2 3.4 3.6 
Services =p 2000 «2164 +8=2409 8.2 11,3 26.0 27.4 
NATIONAL INCOME 7624 8322 8788 9.2 5.6 100.0 100.0 


This difference stemmed mainly from the slowing of expansion 
in all industries except in the service sector. Of the various 
industrial sectors, the slow rate of increase of the value added 
by agriculture in 1956-57 compared to 1955-56 contributed 
most to the reduced rate of growth of the national income, 
considering the fact that agriculture constitutes 37.8 percent 
of the total national income for 1957 (Table 4). Manufacturing 
which accounts for 14.0 percent of the national income also 
showed a poor rate of increase last year. The annual rate 
of increase of manufacturing in 1956-57 (3.2%) was about 
1/6 that of 1955-56 (19.4%). Although the services sector 
accounted for a great portion (27.4 percent) of the national 
income, its rate of increase (11.3 percent) was not sufficient 
to offset the aforementioned diminished rate of growth in 
agriculture and manufacturing. Likewise, decreased rates in 
the mining, construction and transportation sectors were 
observed. Trade maintained practically the same share in the 
distribution of the national income from 11.5 percent in 1956 
to 11.9 percent in 1957. 


Agriculture showed an apparent slower increase compared 
to the previous years because of a change in the price structure 
in the sector last year. Crops registered. moderate increases 
in both physical volume (2.3 percent) and price (14.7 percent). 
Although physical volume of production of livestock registered 
an increase of 8.3 percent, this was not enough to offset the 
price decline (11.6 percent) of livestock in the period under 
review. Forestry, which contributed 12.0 percent to the value 
added in agriculture, showed a decline of 4.0 percent in 1957. 
On the other hand, income originating from fisheries increased 
by 2.5 percent in 1957 compared to 9.6 percent in 1956. 

Value added by manufacturing increased by 3.2 percent 
from the 1956 level, although its relative share in the total. 
national income dropped slightly from 14.4 percent in 1956 
to 14.0 percent in 1957 (Table 4). The principal factors 
contributing to these phenomena are the 13.3 percent increase 
of the 1957 volume of production over that of the previous 
year and the moderate 4.0 percent increase in the prices of 
locally manufactured products. 

Although the rate of growth of value added in manufac- 
turing sharply declined from 19.4 percent in 1956 to 3.2 percent 
in 1957, a great majority of the manufacturing groups showed 
moderate gains. Durable manufactured goods showed a sharp 
increase of 29.8 per cent in 1957 with stones, clay, cement and 
glass products (42.9 percent), metal products (29.9 percent) 
and electrical appliances (29.7 percent) topping the list. Non- 
durable manufactures increased by 10.3 percent in 1957 with 
rubber products (159.6 percent), textiles (30.5 percent), and 
manufactured food products (26.4 percent) contributing the 
most. 

The flow of income from the mining industry rose by 7.1 
percent in 1957 compared to 16.5 percent (Table 4) recorded 
for the 1955-56 period. The value of gold production rose by 
2.5 percent along with the 23.6 percent increase in the base 
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metals and 30.4 percent in the non-metallic minerals. 
Contributing significantly to the value added by the base metal 
groups are manganese and chromite. These more than offset 
the decreased production of silver (—5.9 percent), lead (—63.6 
percent), and zinc (—65.4 percent). 


The rate of growth in transportation and communication 
tapered to 11.2 percent in 1957 from 14.4 percent in 1956 
(Table 4) but its share in the distribution of total national 
income was slightly higher (0.2 percent) as compared to its 
relative position in the 1956 aggregate. Income arising from 
the transport and utilities increased by 9.9 percent and 17.6 
percent, respectively, in 1957 while income arising from storage 
and communication dipped by 79.4 percent and 2.1 percent, 
respectively. 


Income from the trade sector also declined from 10.7 
percent in 1956 to 9.8 percent in 1957. There was a general 
moderate increase in all trading and financing activities in the 
period under review. 


The increase of income produced by the service sector 
(Table 4) was bigger in the 1956-57 period (11.3 percent) 
than the 1955-56 period (8.2 percent). Correspondingly, its 
share in the distribution in national income increased from 26 
percent in 1956 to 27.5 percent in 1957. This relatively 
higher increase can be attributed to the gains made in the 
increased income of professional (.8 percent) and rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings (1.0 percent). These more than 
offset the decline registered by education services (0.1 percent) 
and government services (0.6 percent). 


The distribution of national income among the various 
industrial sectors shows an improvement of the relative positions 
of the secondary and tertiary industries in the productive 
activity of the nation. Whereas, agriculture contributed 39.7 
percent of the national income in 1956, it contributed only 37.8 
percent in 1957. It can also be deduced from the distribution 
table that the relative loss in the share of agriculture in the 
national income is offset by the moderate gains in the non- 
agricultural sectors. 


Income Distribution 


The national income gained by P466 million in 1957. 
Entrepreneurial and property income of persons accounted for 
P233 million; compensation of employees, P1I82 million; 
corporate income, P40 million; and government corporation, 


P10 million. 


Of all the recipients of income, government recorded the 
highest gain of 22.4 percent in 1957. Corporate income was 
next with a major rise of 10.1 percent. Finally, labor earnings 
and income from non-corporate businesses shared equaily the 
remaining increase (10.6 percent) of the factor incomes of 


the economy. 


TABLE 5. PERCENT INCREASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
NATIONAL INCOME FOR 1956 AND 1957 
(Million Pesos) 
Percent Percent Distribution 


Item 1956 1957 Increase 1956 1957 

Compensation of Employees .....-+-++- a 3466 3648 5.3 41.6 41.5 
Entrepreneurial and Property Incomes o 

ate Seis eat Aa vial Z Reet piensa 4411 4644 5.3 53.0 52.8 

Other Private Income (Corporate Income) 396 436 10.1 4.8 5.0 

Property Incomes of Government ......- 49 60 22.4 0.6 0.7 

NATIONAL INCOME 8322 8788 5.6 100.0 100.0 


It is to be noted that, besides a general increase in income 
of the major recipients in 1957, there is indication of a 
moderate shift-in the distribution pattern. While labor earnings 
and non-corporate income lost ground by 0.1 percent and 0.2 
percent, respectively, corporate income and property income 
of government gained 0.2 percent and 0.1 percent, respectively. 
Table 5 shows that, in the distributive share, there occurred a 
shift of 0.3 percent from the labor and non-corporate groups 
to the private and public corporate businesses. It is also 
observed that, despite the relatively large increases in the 
corporate enterprises, the distribution pattern did not pe teat 
change on account of their relatively minor share in the tota 
national income. Personal income increased but distribution 


pattern remained unchanged. 
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Personal income—the aggregate income from all sources 
—increased by 5.3 percent, although it did not go up at the 
same rate (8.0 percent) as it did in 1956 (Table 6). Corporate 
income, likewise, registered an increase of 10.1 percent which 
also is relatively less compared to the 1956 gain of 32.0 percent 
(Table 7). Private savings gained 32.8 percent over that of 
the 1956 level (Table 8). The relative distribution of income 
indicated no change in 1957. 


TABLE 6. SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL 
INCOME, 1955-1957 
(Million Pesos) 


Percent Increase Distribution 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Compensation of Employees 3204 3466 3648 8.2 5.3 43.7 43.7 
Entrepreneurial & Property 
Incomes of Persons ...... 4078 4411 4644 8.2 5.3 55.7 55.7 
Transfer payments ......... 42 39 41 (7.1) 5.1 0.5 0.5 
Net Donations from Abroad 16 lt ll (31.3) a 0.1 0.1 
PERSONAL INCOME ..... 7340 7927 8344 8.0 5.3 100.0 100.0 
Less: Personal Direct Taxes 102 141 164 38.2 16.3 1.8 2.0 
Disposable Personal Income 7238 7786 8180 7.6 5.1 98.2 98.2 
Less: Personal Savings .... ~-263 -133 -107 (49.4) (19.5) — = 
Equals: Personal Consump- 
tion Expenditures ........ 7501 7919 8287 5.6 4.6 — — 
PER CAPITAL DISPOSABLE 
INCOME : 331 350 360 EL 2.6 _ _ 
TABLE 7. DISPOSITION OF CORPORATE INCOME, 1955-1957 
(Million Pesos) 
Percent Increase Distribution 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Corporate Income ......... 300 396 436 32.0 10.1 100.0 100.0 
Less: Corporate Tax sien 83 80 86 (3.6) 7.5 20.2 19.7 
Corporate Savings ......... 217 316 350 45.6 10.8 79.8 80.3 


TABLE 8. COMPONENT OF PRIVATE SAVINGS, 1955-1957 
(Million Pesos) 


Percent Increase 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1956 1957 
PRIVATE SAVINGS) <lscenceseece ~46 183 243 497.8 32.8 
Personal Savings 28 = -263 =133: -107 (49.4) (19.5) 
Corporate Savings ..-.560s.es0s0-5 217 316 350 45.6 10.8 
Personal income generated by all sources increased. 


Compensation of employees which constituted 43.7 percent of 
total personal income registered a P182 million advance this 
year (Table 6). Of this increase, government payroll contri- 
buted P48 million whereas private industries accounted for 
P134 million. Entr preneurial and property income of persons 
also increased by P233- million, mainly as a result of the 
moderate gains in farm production (5.0 percent) and gains by 
10.9 percent in non-agricultural sectors. Net donations from 
abroad remained unchanged. 


Disposable personal income is still below the level 
of personal consumption expenditure 


It is observed that despite the rise (0.2 percent) in the 
share of personal direct taxes from personal income in 1957, 
the disposable income , nevertheless gained 5.1] percent over 
the 1956 level (Table 6). The per capita disposable income 
edged slightly upward by 2.6 percent. Measured in 1956 
prices, the per capita disposable income rose from P350 in 
1956 to P354 in 1957, or a gain of 1.1] percent. It is 
interesting to note that the level of personal disposable income 
is still below personal consumption expenditures, however, there 
is the encouraging tendency of a diminishing rate in the amount 
of dissaving in the personal sector. Thus, as in 1956, dissaving 
in 1957 continued te decrease by 19.5 percent over 1956 level. 


Corporate income and savings expanded faster than 
corporate profit taxes 


Corporate income before tax showed a gain of 10.1 percent 
in 1957 over the 1956 aggregate (Table 7). Business income 
after tax was bigger by 0.7 percent than the income before the 
levy on corporate profits. The pattern of the disposition of 
corporate earnings reveals an interesting change. Whereas, 
the share of corporate tax was 20.2 percent and savings 79.8 

ercent in the total corporate earnings in 1956, the share in 
1957 of corporate tax declined to 19.7 percent and savings 
was up to 80.3 percent. 
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Housing and Building in Malaya 


Malaya’s gigantic building boom is slowly being pushed 
into top gear. In the big town and the. small villages accom- 
modation—chiefly houses but in the larger town low-cost flats 
—are being built at a rate which would have seemed unbeliev- 
able a few years ago. Tens of millions of dollars have been 
spent in the last four years since building restrictions were 
relaxed and millions more are needed if the country is to keep 
pace with the growing demand for more and more accom- 
modation. 7 

Malaya has a long way to catch up for during the three 
and a half years of Japanese occupation there was no building 
at all. Then, shortly after the war ended, Malaya was faced 
with the Emergency—-the start of a life or death struggle to 
combat armed Communist terrorism. For the first six years of 
this Emergency (it is now 10 year’s old) the building of homes 
virtually came to a standstill as all available building con- 
tractors were required on work of national importance such as 
building police stations, Army camps, and fortifications for tin 
mines and rubber estates. Now, at long last, terrorism is on 
the wane and the builders can once more get down to the 
more satisfying work of building homes. 

But the legacy that has been left by these long years of 
war has been that of creating a population of squatters living 
in makeshift wooden huts. In Kuala Lumpur alone it is esti- 
mated that there are 20,000 families, or about one-third of the 
population, living in squatter huts. These are the people who 
are being given top priority for low-cost houses being built by 
the semi-Government Federa] Housing Trust which shortly will 
be building in the region of 2,000 housing units a year. 
There are other co-operative societies, Municipalities, and 
private building societies also building as fast as they can but 
still more houses are needed every year. 

With Malaya’s population increasing at the rate of about 
130,000 people a year, it might well mean that something of 
the order of 10,000 new homes are required annually to 
accommodate this growing population. 

The Federal Housing Trust was formed in 1953 with a 
capital of $10 million (Malayan) which it used as a revolving 
fund for houses built for sale to the middle income group. Not 
until mid-1956 did it turn its attention to low-cost houses for 
renting, but since then it”has pushed ahead with vigour and 
determination. 

There are two important factors which town planners and 
architects must always bear in mind when drawing up schemes 
for development in Malaya. The first is that Malayans prefer 
to live as close to their work as possible unlike Western- 
ers who frequently choose to live several miles away in an 
entirely different environment providing, of course, there are 
good transport facilities available and the second is a 
Malayan’s almost fanatical desire for a garden, however small. 


Corporate income rose by 10.1 percent compared to the 
rise of personal income by 5.3 percent. On the other hand, 
corporate irtcome tax rose by only 7.5 percent compared to 
the rise of 16.3 percent of personal income tax. It might be 
deduced from the basic relationship just mentioned that while 
the increase of personal income was half as fast as the gains 
of corporate earnings, the rise of taxes collected from corpora- 
tions was only half that of the rise of labor earnings and 
property income of persons. 


Composition of private savings 

Private savings is a residual item in the national income 
account. It consists of personal savings and undivided 
corporate profits. Since it was shown that the personal sector 
had dissavings in the periods under review, therefore, the 
amount for private savings is understated by the amount of 
dissavings in the personal sector. The table above shows that 
in 1957 dissavings in the personal sector decreased by 19.5 
percent over the 1956 level. On the other hand, corporate 
savings increased by 10.8 percent in 1957 over 1956. 


For years in Malaya there has been an antipathy towards 
flats (chiefly because they do not have gardens) and it is only 
now in Kuala Lumpur and one or two other larger towns that 
this dislike is being broken down. In smaller towns, where 
people are still very conservative, flats would be ignored. Into 
the low-cost flats in Kuala Lumpur, costing about $30 a month, 
are to be found shop assistants, hawkers, and labourers who 
are happy to live in the heart of a fast-moving capital because 
they can cycle to work. And in Malaya everyone owns a 
bicycle. 

On the other hand, those a little higher in the wage- 
earning bracket have, in the last year or two, moved in their 
thousands from Kuala Lumpur to a new satellite town, known as 
Petaling Jaya, six miles away. These are the clerks and 
artisans who are buying their own, homes over a period of 10 
or 15 years through loans from building societies. These are 
the people who can afford cars and motor cycles, or alterna- 
tively higher bus fares to travel daily into Kuala Lumpur. 

Another attraction is that in Petaling Jaya every house 
has its own garden. With 20,000 people already living in 
Petaling Jaya, which is being designed to hold 80,000 ultimately, 
several secondary industries have moved to the compact indus- 
trial zone there and more factories are being planned for this 
year and next. Eventually, a considerable amount of skilled 
work will be provided in this new town for its growing popula- 
tion. 


Environment naturally plays a big part in the health of 
the people and it has been found that in Petaling Jaya, with 
its well laid out parks, modern schools and clinics, ideal shop- 
ping centres and markets, the health of those who have moved 
there has improved considerably. This particularly applies to 
children. 

As more houses yearly become available throughout the 
country, one of the wicked influences created by any shortage 
is today almost a relic of the past. This is the payment of 
“tea money” (or key money), a system which has flourished 
almost unbroken since 1940 until this last 12 months. For 
years, until comparatively recently, it was almost impossible to 
obtain any house without an excessive payment as a gift to the 
person who had the house either to let or sell. But today with 
more accommodation available than there has been for 20 years, 
times have changed and those letting or selling houses have 
to be contented with receiving a fair payment without any 

extras. 

The clearance of squatter and slum areas is of vital im- 
portance to any nation and particularly to Malaya, which, after 
all, is the world’s youngest independent country and anxious to 
impress its visitors with the businesslike way it is conducting 
its affairs. Slum clearance, too, is a social necessity not only 
to the improvement of the general standard of living but also 
the health of the nation. 

How many times has it been said: ‘“‘It is of little avail to 
spend large sums of money on the treatment of tuberculosis. 
patients if at the same time we permit the continuation of 
housing conditions which foster the disease.” Today in 
Malaya with more money becoming available as less is re- 
quired to be spent on fighting Communist terrorism, every 
endeavour is being made to encourage home ownership for 
people who can afford to do so. Anyone in Government ser- 
vice can borrow up to 90 per cent from a building society for 
the cost of a permanent home; and those not in Government 
gervice can borrow up to 75 per cent. 

Unlike some other newly independent countries, Malaya 
has put way down the list its need for a fine Parliament House, 
for a civic centre in Kuala Lumpur, for an art gallery and such 
like. “Let us concentrate for the time being on building 
homes and the others will come later,"’ said a Malayan Minister 
recently. In this respect there is no doubt that Malaya has 
chosen the right path and the decision has won praises for its 
common sense not only from Malayans themselves but from an 
increasing number of visitors who still arrive with false notions 
that Malaya is a backward country. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 
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THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF PAKISTAN 


An increase of Rs. 3,000 million in Pakistan's national in- 
come during the 1955-60 period is estimated in the final 
version of the first Five-Year Plan. This represents a 15 per 
cent increase over the 1954-55 national income which was 
estimated at about Rs. 20,000 million. At the start of the 
Second Plan period Pakistan's national income is expected to 
be about Rs. 23,000 million. During the plan period Pakistan's 
population is expected to grow by about 714 per cent. The 
increase in the per capita income, therefore, is estimated at 7 
per cent or by Rs. 17, raising the 1954-55 figure of Rs. 245 
to Rs. 262 in 1960. 


The size of the development programme in the Final Plan 
has been fixed at Rs. 10,800 million, Rs. 7,500 million for the 
public or government sector and Rs. 3,300 million for the 
private sector. The Draft Plan had recommended a total pro- 
gramme of Rs. 11,600 million (Rs.8,000 million for the public 
sector and Rs. 3,600 million for the private sector) and had 
estimated that this would result in a 20 per cent increase in 
the national income and 12 per cent increase in the per capita 
income. Although the new overall targets are smaller than 
the ones proposed in the Draft Plan the Final Plan generally. 
retains all the distinctive features of the original proposals. 


The Final Plan retains the high priority given in the Draft 
Plan to agricultural development and underlines the strong 
emphasize placed on rapidly increasing the developmental effort 
in East Pakistan and in the less-developed areas of West 
Pakistan. During the last three years of the Plan period the 
regional allocations of funds for the development programme 
have been projected as follows: East Pakistan Rs. 3,520 
million. West Pakistan Rs. 3,610 million. Karachi Rs. 450 


million. 


About East Pakistan the Board say that their purpose is 
to provide for the greatest possible increase in the rate of de- 
velopment in that province, a region that suffered from neglect 
and exploitation for two centuries before Independence. In 
the Draft Plan the schemes recommended were considerably 
larger than the programme suggested by the East Pakistan Go- 
vernment in March, 1955. Since the publication of the Draft 
Plan, the Planning Board have given further consideration to 
the problem of increasing the rate of development in East 
Pakistan. In this connection a number of additional schemes 
and proposals have been received from the East Pakistan Go- 
vernment. While all of these have not been finally accepted, 
a number of schemes, totalling over Rs. 300 million, have been 
added to the Plan and the reserve of Rs. 1,000 million reduced 


accordingly. 


The financial outlays on the Plan’s development pro- 
gramme are are as follows:— 


Percentage of total 
(excluding reserve) 


In millions 


1. Agriculture (including colonisation, 


animal husbandry, forestry and 
(fisheries) and Rural Development Rs. 1,505 16.1 
2. Water and Power Development Sy) 2,097 28:8 
3. Industry (including fuels and 
minerals) ...-seserceravceccccces os L022 17.4 
4. Transport & Communications .... », 1,666 17.8 
5. Housing and Settlements .....-- rs 861 9.2 
6. Education & Training ...+-..+-« us 581 6.2 
Gi, MECH RRA Bena cre Beodee Seude288 a4 
8. Social Welfare and other sectors oy 133 1.4 
FLotat es Giiclecineislsisiie's eiere'=isis/eishe py ese 100 
Less likely shortfall 3, 102 
Rs. 7,500 
Private sector :— 
(Ia millions) 
1, Industry ...eeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 500 Rs. 1,400 
2. Building construction ..-.+++++++ oS 800 
3, Transport equipment ..-.---++++ n 450 
4. Minerals development ..--++++++ PA 350 
5, Other sectors .ceceevveecseeeee A mS 300 
Total  sccscseiccwaveresasese Rs. 3,300 


Estimates of the progress made during the first three years 
of the Plan period (1955-58) show that during this period, 
Rs. 3,170 million were spent on projects in the public sector 
and Rs. 1,600 million on undertakings in the private sector. 

The following table shows the year-wise estimated actual 
expenditure (in millions of rupees) in the public sector: 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 Total 

1, Agriculture and Rural Development 75 144 300 519 
2, Water and Power Development .. 219 312 420 951 
3. Industry and Fuel Minerals .... 102 137 195 434 
4. Transport and Communications ... 185 277 280 742 
5. Housing & Settlement 85 104 110 299 
6. Education & Training ar: 50 33 49 65 147 
Vico GELCAIC me lar Setoh iaisictciae atti yanatd 22 25 20 67 
8. Social Welfare and other sectors 1 _ 10 11 
Otel © eters tes cisleretorsiaistaictetale ohare 722 1,048 1,400 3,170 


Final Accomplishment 


It is estimated that at the end of the Plan period (this will 
now be the 3lst of December, 1959 instead of the 31st of 
March, 1960, in view of the National Assembly's decision to 
begin the 1960 financial year from the Ist of January that 
year), the investment programme will have been implemented 
to the extent of 86 per cent. The over-all position regarding 
the financial implementation of the Plan will be as follows:— 


In millions Plan 


Implemen-Percent- Expected Recom- Imple-  Percent- 
Target tation age actuals mended mentation age 

during during pro- during 

1955-58 1958-59 gramme 1955-60 

1959-60 

Public Sector Rs. 7,500 3,170 42% 1,600 2,000 6,770 90%, 
Private Sector 99:35500. 1,600 48°, 450 500 2,550 PHA 
Total 10,800 4,770 44%, 2,050 2,500 9,320 86% 


The Plan is proposed to be financed to the extent of Rs. 
6,600 million from domestic sources and Rs. 4,200 million from 
external loans and grants. Domestic resources will be from 
public savings and private savings, and have been estimated at 
about 6 per cent of Pakistan's expected gross national product 
during the Plan period. 


The Board: have estimated that the potential private 
savings over the Plan period may amount to Rs. 5,600 million. 
The Plan emphasises that these potential savings will not be 
realised unless vigorous measures are taken to encourage thrift 
and austerity, including the continued prohibition of luxury 
imports, to place limitations on sumptuous ceremonials, and to 
encourage life insurance and postal savings. 


Of the external resource component of Rs. 4,200 million 
the gross private foreign investment is expected to be Rs. 400 
million during the Plan period, largely in exploration and 
drilling for oil. This will leave a gap of Rs. 3,800 million 
which is expected to be filled by foreign grants and loans. 


The Board point out that the country’s own foreign ex- 
change earnings at present are barely sufficient to meet its 
requirements for essential consumer goods (excluding food), 
raw materials, defence supplies and other non-development im- 
ports. One of the major objectives of the Plan is to improve 
the balance of payments by increasing exports and by raising 
the domestic production of goods that would otherwise have to 
be imported. The Board estimate that as a result of the deve- 
lopment programmes in various fields, the foreign exchange in 
the final year of the Plan will exceed the requirements of 
essential imports for non-development purposes (excluding 
food) by about Rs. 200 million. This amount will be available 
for development. In the succeeding years the surplus should 
be larger. If agricultural production is increased as proposed 
in the Plan then Pakistan’s dependence on external aid during 
the next Plan period will be substantially reduced. 


The Plan recommends that the foreign exchange resources 
should be increased to the maximum by the promotion of ex- 
perts, by the development of local sources for goods and 
services newly imported, and by economics in non-development 
imports. 
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Greater diversification in production for export purposes 
and expansion of invisible receipts, particularly in shipping, 
banking and insurance services should be achieved for im- 
proving the balance of payraent position and terms of trade. 

The following table indicates the financial resources for 
the Plan and their use:— ; 


Sources Amount Uses Amount 
(In millions of 
rupees) 
Public saving ........ 1,000 Private investment .....--.: 3,300 
Private? a5. WS Sryeceuie 5,600 Public development  expendi- 
threes eee eee mines evar 7,500 
Fotal saving, acer ene 6,600 
External Finance ..... 4,200 
Total | Vasiereces 10,800 Kota.” Wao as dact see 10,800 
Agriculture 


The Final Plan gives very high priority to rural and 
agricultural development because, as the Board have pointed 
out, 90 per cent of the Pakistan's population lives in rural areas 
and 75 per cent of the people depend upon agriculture for 
their living. 

The Rs. 29 million Village Aid Programme provides for the 
training of 5,000 village workers to cover 26,000 villages during 
the Plan period. This comes to about 25 per cent of Pakistan's 
villages and about 17 million of the rural population. The 
bulk of the remaining villages will be covered in the Second 
Plan period, ending in 1964. 

In agricultural development the basic target is to provide 
by 1960 a secure food supply within the country for its growing 
population. 

The Plan emphasises that a balance must be maintained 
between industry and agriculture by stimulating agricultural 
progress rather than by curtailing industrial progress. 

In the agricultural development programme the Plan has 
laid the utmost emphasis on measures likely to yield the 
maximum returns in the shortest possible time. 

The Plan estimates that about 1.6 million acres of 
additional land will be brought under cultivation during the 
1955-60 period. Of this, about one million acres will be in 
large compact blocks of land not yet cultivated and requiring 


major colonisation efforts. For this purpose the Planning 
Board have suggested the setting up of semi-autonomous 
development authorities. In particular, the Board have 


suggested a development authority to take over the colonisation 
and development of the land commanded by the Ghulam 
Mohammed Barrage. 


Land Reforms 


Dealing with the land reforms, the Plan says their aim is 
to increase production, achieve higher living standards, improve 
social status and provide more opportunities for those engaged 
in cultivation. It adds that the structure of the rights in land 
is not only a major factor in the growth of the national 
economy, but also a sine qua non for social stability and 
political progress of the country. 

The Board recommend that in accord with the accepted 
social objectives the cultivators in East Pakistan, as in other 
parts of the country, should be endowed with full rights of 
ownership. The aim must be to build up a rural society largely 
consisting of independent and self-reliant peasant proprietors. 
It also recommends that the East Pakistan Government should 
consider the question of granting legal protection to share- 
croppers (bargadars) who are not recognised as tenants and who 
cultivate about 10 to 15 per cent of the land. 

About West Pakistan, the Board say: “We do not advocate 
the drastic step of abolishing land-ownership altogether, as it 
will generate tensions and instability and create a number of 
difficult problems. Private property is a recognised institution 


in the community because of the values it enshrinea for 
individual and social development. In the Draft Plan we 
recommended, subject to certain specified exceptions, the 


imposition of ceilings of 150 acres for ownership holdings of 
irrigated land, 300 for semi-irrigated and 450 for barani lands 
depending wholly on rainfall. We continue to believe that 
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ceilings are an essential part of any programme to improve the 
land tenure system. We, therefore, recommend the immediate 
acceptance of the principle that individual holdings should be 
subject to a ceiling and a floor limit. We, at the same time, 
recommend that work should be undertaken immediately to 
collect the information required to determine the specific 
ceilings quite rapidly once the basic principle is accepted’’. 


Water And Power Development 


During the Plan period irrigation, reclamation and drainage 
facilities are to be provided for nearly 8 million acres of land. 
The installed power capacity is expected to be increased by 
570,000 kilowatts, that is, from 280,000 kilowatts to 850,000 
kilowatts. 

For power development the Plan has allocated Rs. 570 mil- 
lion and among the major schemes (besides the multi-purpose 
projects) are those for the Natural Gas Power Station at Multan, 
Sidhirganj,. Hyderabad and Sukkur Thermal Plants; Karachi 
Electric Supply; West Pakistan High Tension Grid and East 
Pakistan’s transmission and distribution of electric supply. 

Since water and power development is basic both to 
agriculture and industry the Plan has earmarked nearly Rs. 
2,700 million for this sector. Of this Rs. 730 million are 
provided for multi-purpose development schemes like Karnafuli, 
Warsak, Teesta, Gangest-Kobadak and Mangla. 

For irrigation projects such as the Taunsa, Gidu and 
Ghulam Mohammad Barrages and for link canals the Plan 
allocations amount to a total of Rs. 788 million. 

Reclamation of saline and water-logged lands, the Plan 
emphasises, must be given an important place in the develop- 
ment of water and power resources. 

Flood control measures should be speeded up. A flood 
forecasting and warning system should be perfected in the 
immediate future. 


Industrial Development 


The Plan gives the second highest priority to industry, 
pointing out that the principal method of increasing the national 
output and raising the standard of living, in the long run, must 
be that of industrialisation. About 30 per cent of the total 
investment under the Plan has been earmarked for industrial 


development. The target for large-scale industry is a 
programme for Rs. 3,000 million; Rs. 1,600 million from 
private investment and Rs. 1,400 million from Government 


investment, largely through Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation. 

The Board have explained that since the country’s 
resources are inadequate to permit all the industrial investment 
that would be desirable, they have had to make choices accord- 
ing to a system of priorities. In this system the main factors 
were: prospective foreign exchange benefits, promotion of the 
use of indigenous raw materials, the comparative productivity 
of different investments and their comparative contributions to 
national income, and the need for maintaining opportunities 
for employment. 


In large-scale industry, investment at the end of the Plan 


period will double the investment existing in 1955. Industrial 
production is expected to go up by 75 per cent. Direct 
employment will increase by about 235,000 jobs. By 1960 the 


industrial development is expected to result in a saving of Rs. 
500 million in foreign exchange. 


Particular attention has been paid to the need of East 
Pakistan. Of the public investment of about Rs. 1,400 million, 
East Pakistan has been assigned Rs. 910 million, as against 
Rs. 390 million for West Pakistan and Rs. 90 million for 
Karachi. This gives about 65 per cent of the new public 
investment in large-scale industry to East Pakistan, about 28 
per cent to West Pakistan and about 7 per cent to Karachi. 
Of the Rs. 910 million for East Pakistan, Rs. 170 million has 


been set aside to be used when specific schemes are available. 


The Plan programme for small-scale and cottage industries 
has been allocated Rs. 170 million (Rs. 50 million for public 
sector and Rs. 120 million for private sector) for additional 
development. It has been recommended that the Provinces 
should also set up Small Industries Corporations; the Govern- 
ment should adopt a programme of re-equipping the handloom 
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industry to make it self-supporting; and that the Government 
should set up research and development institutes, model units 
for demonstration and training, small industries estates, common 
facilities centres, and small-power unit centres. 


Fuels And Minerals 


For the development of fuels and minerals the Plan 
provides for Rs. 350 million of private investment and Rs. 120 
million of public investment. The major items are: oil and 
gas prospecting for which the allocation is Rs. 420 million and 
coal on which Rs. 30 million are to be spent to increase its 
production by 600,000 tons annually, that is, doubling its 
output. The Plan also proposes a 40 per cent increase in 
chromite production and investigation of such minerals as 
magnetite and antimony in Chitral and lignite in East Pakistan. 
Encouragement of the export of plentiful minerals like chromite, 
gypsum and salt is also recommended. As proposed by the 
Board the West Pakistan Government have recently zet up a 
mineral development corporation. 


Transport And Communications 


Nearly 18 per cent of the Plan programme (Rs. 1,666 
million) is for the development of Transport and Communica- 
tions. This includes about Rs. 250 million for the rehabilitation 
of all the main and the more important branch line railway 
tracks which are being improved to enable rolling stocks to 
operate more efficiently and at faster speeds. Another Rs. 310 
million are to be spent on the rehabilitation of rolling stock 
and buying another 100 locomotives, 450 carriages and 7,250 
wagons. 

During the Plan period about 1,800 miles of new roads are 
to be constructed, mainly in the least developed areas of the 
country, and 2,000 miles of existing roads improved. In 
addition village communities will be encouraged to build, with 
Government help, village roads for their own use. 

Among the other recommendations for this sector is a 
Rs. 83 million programme mainly for the development of East 
Pakistan’s inland water transport. For this the Board have 
suggested the setting up of a statutory body and the investment 
of government funds for improving water transport services. 
The Board have also suggested the establishment of a Port 
Trust for Chittagong on the lines of the Karachi Port Trust. 

For shipping, the Plan has allocated Rs. 60 million for the 
creation of a National Shipping Corporation and for the pur- 
chase of 6 or 7 ships to develop the coastal trade between East 
Pakistan and West Pakistan. The setting up of a Merchant 
Navy Academy in East Pakistan to train personnel for the 
merchant fleet is also proposed. 

An amount of Rs. 78 million has been allocated for 
improving and extending air transport facilities of the country. 
The Board, however, estimate that the actual expenditure will 
be much higher because of the rapid expansion of foreign and 
domestic air services. 

The programme for postal services includes the opening 


_of 1,500 new post offices in rural areas, adding night services 


in many large post offices and constructing buildings for post 
offices. It involves an expenditure of Rs. 17 million. 

The development programme for telecommunications at a 
cost of Rs. 202 million will result in an increase in the number 
of telephone exchanges from 439 (1955) to 479 (1960) and 
of telephone connections from 37,000 (1955) to 75,000 

1960). 

‘ Re 25 million have been provided for the expansion of 
broadcasting. At the end of the Plan period Pakistan's broad- 
casting services will have 23 transmitters and the number of 
programme hours daily will increase from 105 to 162. 


Housing And Settlements 


The total public expenditure proposed for Housing and 
Settlements during the Plan period is Rs, 861 million. Among 
the important projects is that of surveys, planning, designs, 
research and education, for which Rs. 22 million have been 

rovided. , : 
- New housing in towns and cities forms the biggest project 
for which Rs. 412 million are to be spent. _The basic system 
will be for the Government to prepare building pie complete 
with water, supply, drainage and sanitary services and roads. 

The aim is ie create 250,000 building plots of which a 
considerable number will be allotted to refugees. It is pro- 
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posed that Government should assist in the -construction of 
houses on about 125,000 of these plots, either by providing 
materials to the builders or by building nucleus houses or 
complete houses. 


Education And Training 


The Rs. 580-million Plan programme for Education and 
Training, among other things, will result in over one million 
more children attending primary and secondary schools. Also 
about 1,600 engineers and engineering technicians will be turned 
out each year by institutions in Pakistan by the end of the Plan 
period. The capacity of primary teachers’ training institutions 
is expected to increase from 7,500 teachers a year to 10,500 
teachers, those for the training of middle school teachers from 
500 to 750, and those for graduate teachers from 500 to 800, 
a year. The Plan has stressed that the key to the improvement 
and expansion of education is to increase the number of trained 
teachers. 

The Plan's Rs. 12-million programme for Labour and 
Employment takes into account three major changes in the 
labour force in the country—first, it is growing in size and it is 
estimated that it will increase from 25 million in 1955 to 27 
million in 1960: second, the labour force is becoming more 
educated and better trained; and third, there is a sizeable shift 
from agricultural employment to industrial, commercial and 
other non-agricultural employment. The size of the programme 
for this sector is small in terms of direct cost to the Government, 
but its result will be far-reaching from the. social and economic 
points of view. Over 2,000,000 new jobs are expected to be 
created during the Plan period. 


Health Programme 


The Plan proposes Rs. 287 million for health measures 
during the Plan period. This excludes the direct contribution 
by local bodies. In addition, schemes like the Rs. 360 million 
project for the provision of a safe water supply and improved 
severage (Housing and Settlements sector) will also make a 
majer contribution to improving health conditions. 

Among the targets of the Health Programme is to increase 
from 23,000 to 32,000 the number of beds in hospitals and 
dispensaries, to increase the number of new doctors every year 
to 600 and of new nurses to 200 annually. During the Plan 
period, 66 new maternity and child health centres will be 
established and these are estimated to serve about 40 lakh 
people. Four new centres will turn out compounders and 
four others will train midwives. 

The Plan provides for the highest priority to be given to 
preventive measures, including malaria and tuberculosis control, 
medical education and material and child welfare. 


Social Welfare 


In the Social Welfare sector also the Plan stresses the 
preventive aspect of the work. The curative aspect of social 
welfare deals with Government responsibility for the care of 
destitute, handicapped, orphaned and neglected persons. Pre- 
ventive social welfare is less spectacular but is more important 
in a country whose resources are limited. It is designed to 
foresee the problems that will arise from social changes now 
going on in the country due to industrialisation etc., and take 
steps to prevent the squalor, misery, frustration and crime 
which so often accompanies such changes. 

During the Plan period about 500 social welfare workers 
will be trained and about half of them will be used in 70 urban 
community development projects. These projects for urban 
areas will be on the same lines as those under the Village Aid 
Programme. 


Tribal Areas 


A special fund has been provided for local development 
purposes in the tribal zones. This is in addition to the shares 
of these areas in the general programmes for agriculture, 
irrigation, education etc. The Board's approach to the develop- 
ment of the tribal areas has been to help the tribal people to 
lead their own lives as effectively as possible and to avoid any 
radical changes that may prematurely affect the tribal fabric 
of life, causing social and economic disruption. The Plan has 
recommended that the Peshawar University should be assisted 
to carry out research on the social problems of the tribal 
regions of West Pakistan. 
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Hongkong Public Company Meetings 


HONGKONG REALTY & TRUST CO. LTD. 


Chairman G. E. Marden reported: During the past year 
the local property market lost much of its exuberance, but there 
was no evidence of the establishment of markedly lower levels 
of prices. New speculative building has by no means ceased, 
althcugh there are many reports of indigestion amongst those 
groups which look to the proceeds of piecemeal sales to finance 
construction costs. We sold two properties during the year at 
very satisfactory prices and since the end of the year have sold, 
at approximately book value, shares in a property company 
representing one flat. Our properties have been maintained in 
good order and are satisfactorily let or leased although one 
remains under requisition. 


Our two main subsidiaries both reaching new high profit 
levels and contributing to us in the form of dividends amounting 
to $800,000, very nearly enough in itself to defray the cost of 
our own recommended dividend. Their activities are proceed- 
ing on a satisfactory level this year, although in the case of 
Oriental Mortgage which contributed $350,000, it would not be 
our intention to compete in the easier money market which 
seemed to be approaching before the latest disturbances in the 
Middle East and if circumstances so dictate, we shall be content 
to accept some increased liquidity. 


The services of Harrimans, which contributed $450,000, 
continue to be in demand by the Real Estate community. Mr. 
K. B. Allport who has been manager of Harrimans will become 
manager of the parent company; Mr. M. I. de Ville will succeed 
him. Among the somewhat longer term projects being con- 
sidered is the Cross Harbour Bridge on which, after three years 
of preliminary work, there is a definite progress. Government 
has agreed to suspend for an appropriate time any development 
in the Morrison Hill area which would ‘adversely affect the 
proposed island landing. The Kowloon terminal would be in 
the Chatham Road area. The time and effort already put into 
the scheme by us has not entailed actual large expenditure but 
it is now necessary that borings, soil testings and other explora- 
tory works be attempted at an estimated cost of some $800,000. 
If Government is advised that traffic considerations make 
desirable a bridge on the crossing we propose, we shall proceed 
with the promotion of a public company to undertake explora- 
tion. Government reserves the right to reject the idea of a 
bridge and even if acceptable it might prefer to undertake the 
project itself but in the latter case would reimburse agreed 
expenditure. It is hoped to formulate a proposal whereby in 
return for the risks taken there can be some prospect of reward 
to those who pioneer in this plan for the public good and it is 
hoped that this may be attained by participation in either or 
both of the actual construction and operation of the Bridge 
itself. In addition to fostering and administering the ‘project 
either by ourselves or our subsidiary, we intend to subscribe 
capital in it to a moderate extent. 


Our new subsidiary Pressure Piling Co. (Hongkong) Ltd. 
was successfully launched and is steadily building up its capacity. 
The case of operation which originally attracted our interest 
has been shown in the Colony to a marked degree and we are 
sufficiently satisfied with our experience of the system to have 
given consideration to its operation in Singapore and Malaya 
but would only do so provided suitable partners can be found. 


The profit and loss account reflects the dividends from 
subsidiaries and the profit on sales to which | have referred and 
against a fall of some $50,000 in the property working account 
there is an increase of some $75,000 in interest received. 
Interest paid and other deductions remain constant with com- 
mission to our General Managers increasing in accordance with 
the profit figures. The resulting net profit for the year—over 
one million dollars higher than last year—added to the amount 
brought forward together with the sum of $221,500 formerly 
written off from properties sold gives an amount available for 
appropriation of $3,137,803—-more than 50 -per cent of our 
issued capital. The provision for amortisation and depreciation 
takes $92,500 less this year than last, due both to sales and to 


its establishment on a fixed overall basis of 3 per cent per annum 
from the date of purchase of each individual property. The 
Dividend proposed remains unchanged absorbing $900,000, 
whilst the transfer to General Reserve of the substantial amount 
of $1,550,000 will be partly offset by the capitalisation of 
$600,000. With a continuance of settled conditions in the 
Colony, the ordinary working of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries will permit the dividend to be maintained on the new 
capital whilst providing for adequately increased reserves. 


Following the conclusion of the annual general meeting an 
Extraordinary Meeting of shareholders agreed to capitalise 
$600,000 to finance a bonus issue. The 600,000 $1 shares 
will be issued in the proportion of one for 10 and will be allotted 
to shareholders registered on August 7. The sum capitalised 
forms part of the General Reserve. 


HONGKONG MINES LTD. 


The Hongkong Mines, Ltd. suffered a loss of $30,882 last 
year according to Mr. G. Abbass, Acting Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. He said: Mining operations continued under the 
same restrictions as reported before. The requisite number of 
workmen suitable for our work could not be recruited. The 
long period under which we have had to work with this handi- 
cap, together with the high rise of freight te Europe and the 
severe fall in the price of lead, has resulted in a shortage of 
working capital. In these circumstances | cannot promise a 
better show for this current year. 


All tunnels are in a healthy condition. We went through 
the year again with no accident or casualty to any of our work- 
men. The Directors are waiving their Directors’ fees until 
such time as the mine is again working on a profitable basis. 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LTD. 


The Managing Director, Mr. A. W. Brown, reported that 
the company’s retail turn-over for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent financial year was being well maintained. According to 
the statement by Mr. Marden, the Chairman, the import and 
export department faced extremely difficult conditions during 
the past year in the marketing of frozen meat and coal as a 
result of large-scale dumping of livestock and cut-price coal 
from China. 


The company made a net profit of $1,628,761. A 
dividend of $1.50 per share was announced. The meeting also 
resolved to carry forward $295,477. 


WING ON CO. LTD. 


The company made a profit of $994,496 last year. Mr. 
Philip Gockchin, Managing Director, described last year's busi- 
ness as ‘fair.’ The recession, he said, was being felt this year 
by the company as well as by other firms. The company’s 
godown business last year, however, improved after the com- 
pletion of a five-storey godown at West Point. A dividend of 
6 per cent on paid-up capital was announced. Other approved 
appropriations were: bonus to directors, introducers and 
employees, $102,899; reserve for subsidiary companies losses, 
$20,620; transfer to general reserve, $300,000; transfer to 
employees’ pension fund, $100,000; balance carried forward to 
next account, $252,493. 


CHINA EMPORIUM LTD. 


The Chairman, Mr. Shouson Chow, said: The net profit 
for the year, including unappropriated balance brought forward 
from 1956, amounts to $357,087. This shows a decline as 
compared with that of the previous year. The recession in 
business in Hongkong has affected adversely the buying power 
of the general public. At the same time, low-priced com- 
modities from various places pouring into the Colony have cut 
our turnover despite the fact that our sales did show some 
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improvement during the Christmas season. Directors recom- 
mend the appropriation of the accounts, as follows: Dividend of 
60 cents per share $180,531; Transfer to Reserve for Taxation 
$4,370; Carry forward to 1958 $172,186. The Balance Sheet 


includes a provision of $27,000 for directors’ fees. 


ALLIED INVESTORS CORP. LTD. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Marden, reported: As fore- 


shadowed last year there was a further issue of shares by the 
Gas Company. In order to take up our proportion it was 
necessary to borrow from our General Managers and as will be 
seen from the Balance Sheet an amount exceeding $1,100,000 
was due to them at the end of our year. Since then a dividend 
of some $480,000 received from the Gas Company has reduced 
the advance, but it is regretted that the cash position still pre- 
cludes an interim distribution such as that made after the receipt 
of the dividend in previous years. The board hopes that the 
discussions still continuing on the possibility of marketing the 
Gas shares will bear fruit and in such case it would be intended 
to make an interim distribution. Arising out of these dis- 
cussions and as a preliminary to a possible placing it has been 
agreed that the present shares of £1 each be split into three, 
having a par value of 6/8d. It is considered that this will 
result in a price per share when quoted.in Hongkong dollars 
both convenient and attractive in the local market. 


The cost of our holding of Gas shares exceeds our issued 
capital and a further small purchase has been made since the 
years end. The market value of our other holdings remains 
depressed and the Provision for Contingencies established last 
year has now been absorbed in the Provision for Doubtful Debts 
shown in the Profit & Loss Account and which has required a 
further $60,000. This asset now stands in our books at 
$18,000. The profit for the year amounted to $316,228 which, 
together with the balance of $41,722 brought forward from 
1957, made a total available for appropriation of $357,950. 
After deducting the interim dividend of 25 cents per share paid 
on July 31, 1957, which absorbed $312,500, there remained a 
balance of $45,450 to be carried forward. 


YANGTSZE FINANCE CO. LTD. 


Chairman G. E. Marden stated: The company made a net 
profit of $926,655 for the year ended March 31, 1958. A 
dividend of 13% per share is recommended, and it is proposed 
to carry forward $737,880. There are some simple statistics 
and observations on the operation of our business as an invest- 
ment trust company in Hongkong during the past 10 years. 
Our net asset value in 1948 was $6,550,000 and we made our 
first post-war dividend distribution during that year. During 
the 10° years and including the dividend now recommended we 
have paid out to shareholders sums exceeding $6,800,000. Our 
asset value has increased by approximately $1,600,000 and we 
have disposed of (or written off completely) all pre-war port- 
folio items which are not quoted at the present time on a stock 
exchange in Hongkong, London or New York. These repre- 
sented quite a large proportion of our holdings and operation 
was not accomplished with any degree of ease, for it will be 
realised that many securities considered of great value in 1948 
are worth practically nothing at the present time. Our capital 
has been increased by $654,000 as a result of the exchange of 
shares for our holdings in Shanghai Loan. 

As the Balance Sheet now shows, our quoted investments 
which include the trading portfolio, had at the end of our year 
a total market value of $7,810,000. 9714% of this amount 
represents shares quoted in Hongkong and the remainder in 
London and New York. The unquoted investments stand at 
their cost of $529,584. They are all in Hongkong and 98% 
of them consists of shareholdings in South China Morning Post 
and Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Company. The Directors 
value the unquoted holdings at a figure not less than their total 
cost. 

The subsidiary companies are Granville Trust Ltd. which 
is valued at less than the amount of its cash holdings deposited 
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with us and Shanghai Loan in which at the end of our year w 
held 405,915 shares valued at $1.74 each (cum the dividend er 
20 cents just declared). 


In 1950 we adopted orthodox ‘investment trust’ methods 
by establishing the Investment Realisation Account into which 
are placed profits—less losses—on the sale of investments. 
This does not, as the Revenue has since decided, relieve us from 
the necessity of paying tax upon realised profits but the amounts 
involved are unimportant. The Realisation Account showed 
losses on sales amounting to $715,000 by 1952 since when the 
losses have been recovered and there is now a credit balance 
of $632,000. These achievements would not have been possi- 
ble without additional finance and we have been able to borrow 
from our General Managers amounts which have sometimes 


exceeded $4,000,000. 


Investment companies such as ours are very popular in 
the United Kingdom and in America where the skill of the 
management and the opportunities which the large scale of their 
operations afford often induce investors, small or large, to pur- 
chase shares in them for more than their intrinsic value. This 
is far from being the case in Hongkong and many reasons have 
been suggested as to the cause. Two of these reasons are im- 
pressive—the strong individual character of the local public 
which makes them reluctant to allow others to manage their 
affairs and the lack of knowledge of what our business really 
is. It has been suggested that our name indicates both con- 
nection with China and that we are general financiers. These 
misconceptions need no longer be perpetuated by our name 
as we propose changing it to International Investment Cor- 
poration Ltd., which will, we hope, indicate to shareholders 
and the general public alike our true role in the Colony’s 
business. 


In these yearly statements [| have referred at length more 
than once to the peculiar conditions which affect the local 
stock market and I propose now to take one aspect of it. At 
the time of writing equity shares are in demand the world over 
except here in Hongkong. That this is due to political factors 
is only partly true and the fact should be faced that progressive 
as we in the Colony are in most aspects of modern business we 
have not learned the use of our local capital market. More 
than one scheme is under consideration at high level to pro- 
vide capital facilities, but the open market, where in more en- 
lightened centres the industrialists, the public utility and the 
Government itself may come to make use of the savings of the 
community, is neglected and even unpopular. This presents a 
challenge to all who have at heart the interests of the Colony’s 
business and | hope it will be accepted. I have heard it said 
that the market is one composed only or mainly of speculators 
and this bogey of a word is constantly used. It can only be 
true or nearly true if the investor neglects the market and the 
capitalist spurns it but to ignore the part that the stock ex- 
changes of the world have played in the development of a high- 
er standard of living is to put one’s head in the sand like an 


, 


ostrich. 


Change of Name—The annual meeting followed by an 
extraordinary general meeting which approved the proposal of 
changing the company’s name to International Investment Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 


HONGKONG & FAR EASTERN 
INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


Mr. E. F. Watts, Chairman, said: Gross-investment revenue 
for the year ended 30th June, 1958, amounted to $624,150. 
Compared with $543,123 for the previous year there is an in- 
crease of 14.9%. This increase in revenue is satisfactory bear- 
ing in mind that the year under review has been a difficult one 
for trade both in Hongkong and in the Singapore/Malaya area. 
In Hongkong during this period, the shipping recession, the 
downward trend of the North American economy, the rise in 
interest rates and other adverse factors have had an. effect on 
trade generally. Competition from! the Chinese mainland began 
to be felt in increasing measure by local manufacturers. On 
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the other hand, the continuously rising population has given 
further support to such industries as building and catering and 
to the utility companies. 


Share prices in Hongkong fell sharply during the autumn 
of 1957 following the rise in the United Kingdom and Hong- 
kong Bank rates and the tightening of credit. There was a 
fair recovery in the market in the Spring of 1958 as the credit 
squeeze was gradually relaxed, but at the end of our financial 
year the level of share prices was still somewhat below that of 
a year earlier. In Singapore, the credit restrictions coupled 
with the further fall in basic commodity prices and conflicting 
views as to its political future caused an even steeper decline in 
share prices last autumn than in Hongkong, and there has so 
far been little recovery. Fortunately it had earlier been de- 
cided to reduce our holdings in Singapore industrial shares and 
the full impact of the decline was thus avoided. Only 4.4% 
of the total portfolio of investments is now in Singapore shares. 


The Net Profit for the year, after deducting taxation and 
management and other expenses, amounted to $531,894 com- 
pared with $466,364 for the year 1956/57, an increase of 
14.1%. To this must be added the balance brought forward 
from the previous year of $60,277 making a total of $592,171 
available for appropriation. Out of this sum it is proposed 
to transfer $125,000 to General Reserve, to pay a dividend of 
8%, and to carry forward $67,171 to next year. The book 
value of our investments as at 30th June, 1958 was $7,008,671 
compared with $6,826,714 at the end of the previous year. 
The market value of the quoted investments, together with the 
unquoted investments, was $8,238,103 at 30th June, 1958. 
The geographical distribution of these investments was 95.6% 
in Hongkong and 4.4% in Singapore and Malaya. 


SHANGHAI LOAN & INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


The directors reported that there was a substantial in- 
crease in dividends and interest received for the year ended 
March 31, 1958. This was offset to some extent by interest 
paid on advances and the greatly reduced profit on sales of 
investments. There was a further fall in the market value of 
the company’s investments and although some small improve- 
ment had taken place since the end of our year, it was prudent 
to re-establish the Investment ‘Fluctuation Reserve. 


The company made a net profit of $144,103 for the year. 
The directors proposed to pay a dividend of 20 cents per share, 
transfer $250,000 to Investment Fluctuation Reserve, and carry 


forward $126,338. 


After the annual meeting, an extraordinary general meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of changing the company’s name 
and of adopting new articles of association. The new name of 
the Company is The Loan and Investment Company, Ltd. 


CHINA UNDERWRITERS, LTD. 


Statement by the Chairman Mr. Leo D'Almada: In the 
Life Department, premiums are about $55,000 more than in 
1956 while interest is about $110,000 higher. Death~ Claims 
and Surrenders are again light, while Maturity Claims are as 
expected and as fully provided for in the reserves. Com- 
mission and expenses are in the same ratio to premiums as in 
1956. The increase in the Life Fund is smaller than it has 
been for some years, due entirely to the revaluation of our 
Indonesian business, but the surplus over actuarial liabilities 
has increased very substantially and a satisfactory bonus to 
participating policy-holders can be confidently looked for when 
our qguinquennial valuation is made at the end of this year. 


Our Fire Department's premiums were about the same as 
in 1956, while claims were a little heavier, although still in 
the satisfactory ratio of under 40% of premiums. Commission 
and Expenses were rather higher than the previous year and 
the account contributes $65,000 to Profit and Loss, while 
maintaining a fund which is in excess of the customary pro- 
portion of premiums. 


Accident premiums increased by over 20%. Steps taken 
last year to eliminate undesirable Motor business were effective. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


We are not taking credit for any profit from this account, but 
are carrying forward in the Fund a sum in excess of likely 
requirements for unexpired risks. 


Marine Department premiums were about the same as in 
1956 and, while commission and expenses were lower, we had 
a series of heavy claims, largely as a result of casualties to 
first-class liners, and losses amounted to nearly 80% of the 
premiums. Consequently the Marine account has had to be 
supported to the extent of $40,000. 


Investment and Exchange Reserve reflects the net effect 
of the revaluation of our Indonesian liabilities and assets and 
includes the amount of $32,744 which it is proposed to carry 
to it from Profit and Loss. General Reserve stands at the 
figure brought forward from 1956 increased by the proposed 
appropriation of $50,000. Insurance Funds have increased by 
over $500,000 during the year. The total of both Liabilities 
and Assets is affected by the revaluation of the Rupiah figures 
and shows only a small increase of a little over $450,000. The 
market value of our Investments is still 6% above book values 
despite the very heavy depreciation which occurred during 
1957. There has been an appreciable recovery in values since 
31st December last. Interest carried to Profit & Loss is 
$28,500 more than in 1956. Net underwriting profit is 
$25,000 and the Directors’ Report indicates the Board's 
recommendations for the appropriation of the sum available for 
disposal. It is proposed to maintain the same dividend as for 
the years 1955 and 1956. The quinquennial valuation of Life 
business will take place at the end of 1958, when the Life 
account should begin to contribute its share of profits to 
shareholders. 


MACAO ELECTRIC LIGHTING CO. LTD. 


Mr. A. de B. Pereira, deputised for the Chairman, Mr. 
F. J. Gellion, who was indisposed. Addressing the meeting 
held in Hongkong, Mr. Pereira said: The upward trend in our 
sales of electricity continued during the year under review and 
units produced show an increase over the figures for last year. 
The increase in sales was however offset by more than a 
proportionate rise in costs. From the results for the first 
quarter of the current financial year the upward trend con- 
tinues slightly. To cope with the increase in demand the 
company has placed an order for a new 1450 Kw generating 
set, which is expected to be put into commission early in 
1959. During the year under review, the company maintained 
its plant in good working condition. 

Our tariff rates have been in force since June 1947 when 


fuel oil was purchased at $160 per ton; since then the oil 
price has largely fluctuated and reached its peak at $257 in 


‘January 1957; during the fluctuation it also touched $254 in 


March 1952. These increases in the price of fuel were not 
passed to consumers and the company bore these with the 
strictest economy in many other directions. We have been 
approached by the Leal Senado (the Municipal Council}, the 
Body by-whom the Concession to the Company was granted, 
to view the possibility of reducing our tariffs. For a few 
months now negotiations have been under way and we have 
granted as from May this year a reduction in the rates of power 
for industrial purposes with a view to assisting in the promotion 
of the development of industry in Macao. 


The company paid a tax of $31,000 to the Portuguese 
Government for the increase of the Capital to $5,000,000 in 
the year 1955. The net profit carried to Appropriation 
Account was $697,789 as against last year's figure of $832,923. 
Adding to this profit the balance of $212,885 brought forward 
from last year, there shows an amount of $910,674 which the 
Directors propose to deal with as follows: pay a dividend of 
$1.20 per share on 500,000 shares, $600,000; pay to the 
Government of Macao 10 per cent on the amount distributed 
as dividend, $60,000; transfer to Provision for Depreciation 


of Stores and Materials $13,943; ca f ie 
account $236,731. rry forward to the next 
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Hongkong 
Notes and 


Reports 


Cotton Talks 


The Hongkong Textile Negotiating Committee, led by Col. 
J. D. Clague, and the United Kingdom Cotton Industry Delega- 
tion, led by Lord Rochdale, held three meetings last week in 
the offices of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce. 
Towards the end of the week no decisions were reached because 
the UK delegation demanded that HK must agree to a quota 
on all types of textile exports to Britain. 


After the first meeting the following statement was issued: 
“The UK delegation submitted their case and after some 
exploratory discussion it was decided to meet again after the 
Hongkong delegation had had an opportunity to discuss the 
problems involved. The UK delegation explained the nature 
of their agreement with the industries of India and Pakistan 
which are conditional upon agreement being reached with the 
Hongkong industry. No decisions were reached.” 


It was learned that the Lancashire delegation had not only 
demanded to include the exports of made-up garments and 
other finished cotton textile products in the talks but also sug- 
gested ceiling export figures to the local textile negotiating 
committee. Local textile manufacturers opined that the pro- 
posal sharply conflicts with the original idea of Sir Frank Lee, 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade, that any ceiling 
agreement will be confined to piecegoods only. 


The official Press release on the second meeting said: 
“The Hongkong Textiles Negotiating Committee handed the 
following statement to the Cotton Board Delegation: ‘The 
Hongkong Textiles Negotiating Committee, having carefully 
considered the case put forward by Lord Rochdale, on behalf 
of the United Kingdom Cotton Board, re-affirmed its willingness 
to negotiate with the representatives of the Cotton Board on 
the basis set out in the memorandum handed to Sir Frank Lee, 
the Permanent Secretary of H.M. Board of Trade, and after- 
wards made public at the end of the discussions held with him 
in March this year. Negotiations with the textile industries of 
India, Pakistan and Hongkong having proceeded for more than 
one-and-a-half years without any definite conclusions having 
been reached, it seems clear that this lack of progress has been 
largely caused by insistence on interdependent agreements. 
Hongkong has always maintained that, being a small British 
Colony, its status is completely different from that of large 
independent Commonwealth countries, and that, as such, it has 
entirely separate and distinct problems. As a gesture of good- 
will and in an effort to facilitate the Cotton Board's negotiations, 
the Hongkong Textiles Negotiating Committee announces that 
any agreement which may be reached by it will not be con- 
ditional upon and will be independent of any agreements which 
the Cotton Board may make with the representatives of the 
Indian and Pakistan textile industries.. The Cotton Board 
Delegation pointed out that the Cotton Board had never accepted 
the memorandum handed to Sir Frank Lee but indicated. that 
they were prepared to continue discussions in a friendly spirit 
to see if some mutually satisfactory basis could be reached.” 


In the memorandum to Sir Frank Lee in March, Hongkong 
textile manufacturers made it clear that discussions on a 
voluntary restriction would be confined only to the retained 
portion of grey cloth exported from the Colony to the United 
Kingdom. Lord Rochdale’s delegation, however, pointed out 
that it had no authority to negotiate any arrangement which 
does not cover all textile products—grey cloth, finished piece- 
goods as well as garments. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


It was believed that Lord Rochdale and his mission had 
received, in reply to a cabled request for further advice, a 
telegram from the Cotton Board indicating that Hongkong must 
agree to a quota on all types of textile exports to Britain, failing 
which the negotiations be broken off. The Hongkong delegates, 
on their side, indicated an unwillingness to commit the industry 
to such comprehensive restrictions. 


Had the discussions been confined to exports of grey cloth 
to the United Kingdom it is more than likely that an agreement 
would have been reached. Introduction by the Cotton Board 
of restrictions on the export of made-up garments provided a 
new and unexpected element into the negotiations, and one, it 
is understood, certain sections of the Hongkong delegation felt 
could not be considered. 


After a two and a half hours meeting on Friday, the Hong- 
kong and United Kingdom delegations issued the following 
laconic statement: ‘The Cotton Board representatives and the 
Hongkong Textiles Negotiating Committee held a further meet- 
ing this afternoon. A long discussion took place, at the end 
of which it was agreed to adjourn the meeting and to meet again 
on Monday, September 29th.” 


The Civic Association last week voiced firm opposition to 
the imposition of any restrictions, voluntary or otherwise, on 
exports of Hongkong-made textiles to the United Kingdom. 
The Association also issued the following statement: “India and 
Pakistan have indicated that their acceptance of any tentative 
agreement with the United Kingdom depended upon Hongkong 
submitting itself to a quota arrangement. But these two coun- 
tries are sovereign territories within the Commonwealth and 
their negotiations with the United Kingdom have been conducted 
in a spirit of equality and mutual benefit. Hongkong, being 
one of Britain’s colonies, is defenceless, and apart from being 
subjected to violent and unjust accusations by Lancashire's 
textile industry, is now being asked to arrive at some voluntary 
quota restriction so that India and Pakistan may fall in line. 
It is the Civic Association's view that it is morally wrong for 
the United Kingdom delegation to ask Hongkong to submit 
itself to any quota, voluntary or otherwise. Unlike India or 
Pakistan, which have more diverse economies, Hongkong’s 
textile mills represent nearly half of the local industries and 
they are vital to the economic life of the Colony. 


“Lancashire has accused Hongkong of using cheap labour. 
Is this the fault of Hongkong which has absorbed over 700,000 
refugees and has to cope with a net increase in birthrate of 
over 80,000 per year? Hongkong, as a British Colony for over 
100 years, justly feels that the United Kingdom. Government 
should have made a sizeable contribution towards solving its 
most serious refugee problem. But so far no large contribution 
has been made and Hongkong has had to fend for itself in doing 
the best it can to meet this problem. The Association's 
Executive Committee suggest that members of the Lamcashire 
delegation should take this opportunity to acquaint themselves 
at first-hand with the way in which the colony of Hongkong is 
trying to survive. Unemployment in Hongkong is something 
quite different from unemployment in the United Kingdom. 
There is no social*security in Hongkong for the unemployed, 
who are faced with the grim spectre of undernourishment and 
slow starvation. In all fairness, Hongkong cannot afford to 
have amy restrictions placed upon its textile exports to the 
United Kingdom. The consequences would be most damaging 
to Hongkong’s economy and the very existence of its people 
would be threatened. 


“The Civic Association welcomes the statement made by 
the President of the Board of Trade, Sir David Eccles, at the 
Commonwealth Conference in Montreal that members of the 
Commonwealth ‘should resolve not to discriminate in future, 
except on balance of payment grounds, against products 
originating in the Commonwealth, either by tariffs or quotas’. 
This statement should be taken up seriously by our distinguished 
visitors who should realise that the time to talk about voluntary 
agreement would be when the value of Hongkong’s exports to, 
and imports from, the United Kingdom came up to par. It is 
the opinion of the Civic Association that the Hongkong delega- 
tion should listen with an open mind to the Proposals of the 
Lancashire delegation, but that it should make it quite clear 
that at this stage Hongkong is firmly opposed to any restrictions, 
voluntary or otherwise. At a time when Hongkong is facing 
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business and industrial recession, when our factories are being 
seriously hurt by the dumping policy of our neighbours, when 
agitation for tariffs against Hongkong products is increasing in 
other countries, surely it is inopportune, if not utterly unjust, 
to seek the imposition of any kind of restrictions on the export 
of our textiles to the United Kingdom, which has more than a 
moral obligation towards improving and stabilising the economic 
life, and towards better living standards, of the people of this 
Crown Colony. Hongkong must defend its right to survive! 
Surely, it is not asking too much!” 


Industrial Relations 
Mr. H. F. G. Chauvin, Labour Officer, last week urged 


local industrialists and businessmen to establish joint consulta- 
tion committees with their workers to improve relations between 
employers and employees. He said inter alia: In some 
countries where industrial and human relations are poor, there 
may be a division between the manager and the staf and 
workers, and they may tend to regard each other as having 
opposing interests. The employer may think of his workers as 
a rather troublesome part of the machinery of his enterprise 
which will only work well if subjected to constant pressure. 
The workers, on the other hand, may regard the employer as a 
wealthy man who does little work and is mainly concerned in 
making large profits at the expense of the workers’ toil. For- 
tunately this picture is not generally true in Hongkong. Most 
employers here work hard, some very hard. They may have 
put all their money into their businesses and they carry a heavy 
responsibility which includes the provision of safe and reason- 
able working conditions for their employees. Most workers 
are honest and work hard to help their employers. 


Mutual Consideration—What more can employer and 
worker do to help each other? One of the best ways is for 
each to try and picture the position of the other, to think of 
what the other hopes for, and what will make his life happier 
and more rewarding. Let the employer picture the worker's 
family, his wife and children, his housing, his difficulties in 
making both ends meet, his hopes and desires for the present 
and the future. Let him wonder if the worker can afford the 


simple pleasures of life, football, the cinema, cigarette, a radio.: 


Let him also remember that an employer can buy a worker's 
time, but he cannot buy his loyalty. ‘That the employer has 
to earn. Let the worker think about his employer's worries 
and responsibility in running a large factory, about his difficul- 
ties in obtaining raw materials at a reasonable cost, and in 
selling his goods in the face of mounting competition. If 
workers and employers will do this, it will make co-operation 
between them easier and better, and will pave the way for a 
real getting together—through joint consultation. 


Joint Consultation—A method which has been found to 
be satisfactory in many places, including Hongkong, is to 
establish a joint consultation committee composed of representa- 
tives of the workers and of the management. The manage- 
ment asks the workers to elect their own representatives. This 
is best done by a secret ballot. At this point help from the 
management can be most valuable, for example, by giving the 
workers an opportunity to elect their representatives during 
working hours, by arranging for the printing of ballot papers 
on which the workers write the names of representatives they 
wish to choose, by providing ballot boxes, and by making 
available a suitable place for the election to take place. The 
composition of a joint consultation committee will depend on 
the size of the company, on the number of workers employed, 
and on the way the company is organised. If the company is 
a large one, divided into different departments, then one or 
two representatives can be chosen from each department de- 
pending on its size. It has been found in practice that it is 
advisable not to have a committee that is too big—a maximum 
of 10 workers’will be enough to represent all departments and 
yet such a committee will be small enough to allow all repre- 
sentatives to have a fair chance of speaking when they want to. 


As regards management representation. If the company 
has a personnel manager, generally he will represent the 
manager. The manager himself may attend on occasions. The 
management will generally provide a secretary to take minutes 
of meetings and may provide a tape recorder so that everything 
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that has been said will be available for the secretary later when 
writing up the minutes. The personnel manager will generally 
take the chair at: meetings of the joint consultation committee. 
It is important to bear in mind that if joint consultation is to 
be successful the meetings must be informal and friendly. The 
purpose is for management and workers to get together ina 
spirit of open friendly and frank co-operation. 


Trade Unions—As this point we should consider the 
possible reactions of trade unions to the establishment of a 
joint consultative committee. In England, trade unions are 
developed to a high degree and managements have to make 
a very careful approach to joint consultation in order that the 
trade union concerned may not feel slighted and thus tend to 
oppose the setting up of a committee and to put obstacles in 
the way of its proper functioning. All the hard bargaining on 
wages and terms of service generally which precede the signing 
of a comprehensive agreement between workers and employers 
is the prerogative of a trade union and in England a joint 
consultative committee would never attempt to discuss these 
matters. : 


In Hongkong there are trade unions which are responsible 
and efficient and do adequately represent the workers. In such 
cases, therefore, the joint consultative committee should con- 
fine its discussions to such things as safety, health, welfare, 
training, education, productivity, and questions relating to fac- 
tory regulations and discipline. On the other hand, there are 
many managements which have to deal with trade unions not 
fully representing their workers and others which have to 
maintain contact with their workers in the absence of trade 
unions. In such cases the establishment of a joint consultative 
committee is of value in bringing about organised representation 
of the workers, and, of course, in the absence of a representa- 
tive and efficient trade union, the joint consultative committee 
as the only organised body representing the workers will have 
to take on the trade union's duties as well—the discussion of 
wages and terms of service in general. 


Close Cooperation—There may or may not be a fixed 
agenda. The management of one company in Hongkong, 
which has a fully fledged joimt consultation committee, gives 
the representatives a day's paid holiday before the meeting so 
that they may have time to prepare the points, which they wish 
to raise. Everything affecting the workers’ service with the 
company is discussed, that is, wages, hours of work, holidays, 
etc., in addition to the subjects normally discussed by a joint 
consultation committee which I have already mentioned. In 
some companies, workers are encouraged to make suggestions 
for improved productivity and efficiency. However well a 
machine is designed, an intelligent worker who has operated it 
for a long time may be able to suggest an improvement either 
to the machine or to the method of using it. Such suggestions 
can be of great value ‘to the company in enabling it to pro- 
duce the same article for less cost. One company in Hongkong 
pays regularly for such suggestions and has paid up to $650 
for a really good one. Apart from the value to the manage- 
ment, this scheme makes the worker feel more part of the 
company and more willing to do his best. 


Personnel Managers—A number of enlightened firms in 
Hongkong employ full-time personnel managers, and in general 
the result is very successful. A personnel manager is employ- 
ed for the sole purpose of looking after the workers, their 
welfare, their problems, and to do all in his power to make 
them happy and contented. Workers can see him at any time 
and seek help with their problems and their grievances. The 
personnel manager will do his best to help and can often send 
the worker away satisfied that someone is taking a real human 
interest in him. There are various ways in which he may be 
authorised by the management to help workers. Apart from 
obvious troubles, such as discontent arising out of working 
conditions, he may be able to help workers in special ways, 
such as arranging for the grant of interest-free loans, repayable 
over several months for workers in serious hardship. Workers 
will respond quickly to genuine interest in their welfare and 
instead of regarding the management as something to be toler- 
ated will willingly give of their best to help the management 
with its problems. The personnel manager will also try to 
provide social and sports amenities for the workers—a rest 
room, canteen, table tennis or basketball equipment and so 
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forth. 
lightened managements 
service, etc. 

Many emall concerns find themselves unable to provide 
either a full-time personnel officer or extensive welfare ameni- 
ties. In such cases | would like to suggest that the manager 
should select some member of his staff with an indication 
towards welfare work, relieve him of some of his normal duties, 
and let him devote part of his time to personnel matters. Any 
move in this direction by employers is better than none. 
Although there are, in the Colony, numerous examples of good 
welfare facilities provided by factories and other businesses, 
progress in the field of joint consultation between management 
and workers has been much more limited. It is my hope that 
as more knowledge is gained of the benefits to be obtained 
by such consultation, progress in extending the practice will 
gain momentum. 


In comparatively remote areas such as Tsun Wan, en- 
also provide dormitories, laundry 


Tourist Trade 


The arrival of the 29,000-ton Orsova with more than one 
thousand tourists last week brought welcome business to local 
shops and restaurants. Many. visitors called at -the newly 
opened office of the Tourist Association in the Star Ferry 
Hongkong Pier building. The office is. attractively furnished 
with Chinese hardwood chairs and desks and decorated with 
beautiful Chinese lanterns. 

According to Mr. G. A. Harrell, American President Lines’ 
General Passenger Manager, most APL passengers consider 
Hongkong as the most outstanding city of the Far East. 
“Because of the fascination of Hongkong, many a tourist makes 
a second, third—even fourth—trip to the Far East.” Mr. 
Harrell disclosed that the customary Christmas Cruise—a round 
trip from San Francisco—had been fully booked and that ss. 
President Cleveland is scheduled to arrive here on December 
31st. Two other APL passenger liners will also come here 
during December. : 

During the past few weeks there has been a conspicuous 
absence of American servicemen in Hongkong. Consequently 
there has been a serious drop of business in local bars, tailor 
shops and tattoo parlours. If the tension in Formosa Straits 
continues to prevent US servicemen from visiting Hongkong for 
another two months, many local bars, shops and small traders 
would be out of business before the end of this year. 


The Jet Age 


Last Sunday, the Canadian Pacific Airlines extended jet- 
prop Britannia service to the Colony thus commencing an all 
jet-prop service on the 6,860-mile route between Hongkong 
and Vancouver. Hongkong is now only 20 hours’ flying time 
from Vancouver. Although the 400-mile-per-hour Britannia 
can carry a total of 105 passengers, only 88 are carried at 
present. The reduced number of passengers adds to the in- 
flight comfort of travellers. The Britannia leaves Vancouver 
on Sundays and Wednesdays and arrives in Hongkong on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. On return trips, it leaves Hongkong on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays arriving in Vancouver on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 


Earthquake 


An earthquake with its epicentre near Hongkong occurred 
last Thursday morning. The tremor reached the Royal- Ob- 
servatory at 10.07 a.m. and were felt in parts of the Colony. 
‘The intensity of the tremor was low and was tentatively estimated 
as Intensity | on the modified Mercalli scale. 

An employee of the British American Tobacco Company 
reported that “‘the whole building shook for a second.’ She 
added she was on the eighth floor when she felt the tremor. 
An official of the B.A.T. said: ‘“‘We felt a tremor and it was 
just like a normal earthquake. The building shook and the 
pictures on the wall swayed.” The B.A.T. building is on 
Gloucester Road. 


Land Sales 


A piece of Kun Tong industrial land of about 38,000 
square feet was recently bought by the Hongkong Soya Bean 
Products Company at an auction held at the Crown Land and 
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Survey Office. The upset price was $190,000 but the purchase 
was concluded at $555,000. The Company will build a branch 
factory on the site. 

At the auction room of Lammert Brothers, 2 lots of land 
(149 Pei Ho Street and 42 Jardine Bazaar) were sold for a 
total sum of $129,600 by public auction. 

A number of land lots at Kwun Tong Tsai Wan, also 
known as Yau Tong Bay, will be sold by Government for ship- 
building, sawmill and timber yard purposes only at an upset 
price of $2 per square foot. These lots, ranging in size from 
12,000 square feet to 76,000 square feet, will be sold by 
public auction on Monday of each week, beginning October 
27th. The building covenants will be at the rate of $2 per 
square foot and the premium may be paid by instalments over 
a period of 18 years. Purchasers will be allowed to reclaim 
to suit their requirements. Each area will have water frontage. 
These sites are particularly suitable to owners of shipyards 
and timber yards at Cheung Sha Wan who will shortly lose 
their existing access to the sea and will eventually require to 
remove from their present areas. 


Imports of Rice, Frozen Meat and Coal 


The average price of rice on the local market rose by 
$1.10 per picul during August. This trend followed Bangkok 
f.o.b. prices which registered an average increase of £1.10.0 
per metric ton. Duzing August, 19,034 metric tons of edible 
rice were imported as follows: 


August Jan.-Aug. 
Source M/Tons M/Tons 
Phaitland” sao sae 9,584 109,271 
Cambodia” 3 as sci ores 500 45,500 
Chink’ "Sa es oe aes 8,076 45,163 
North Vietnam ...... 750 7.414 
South Vietnam ....... — 1,400 
Barma’ {eee ae ee 124 581 
Australia” SS -c.ma oo: — 50 
Pakistan". Posts te — o} 

19,034 209,384 


Offtakes for the month were 27,218 metric tons, a weekly 
average of 5,444 metric tons as compared with 5,581 metric 
tons in the previous month, and 5,327 metric tons in the 
corresponding month of last year. 

A total of 505 tons of frozen meat arrived during August, 
while offtakes were 748 tons. 


Preventive Service 


The detention in August of four lorries and a native 
vessel used in the smuggling of 13,500 lbs. of tobacco stems 
into the New Territories is recounted in a report on the Colony's 
Preventive Service released by Government: ‘‘A party of Revenue 
Officers on mobile patrol on the main highway in the New Terri- 
tories sighted a lorry loaded with tobacco stems. The Revenue 
Officers followed the lorry at a distance until they came upon 
another lorry also loaded with tobacco stems. Both lorries were 
then detained for further enquiries which resulted in the detention 
of a native vessel and a further two lorries. The master of the ves- 
sel and the owner of the cargo were later charged with the iliegal 
importation and possession of dutiable commodities and fined 
$1,000 and $5,000 respectively. In another case, a village in 
the New Territories with a reputation for smuggling was 
searched by a party of Revenue Officers. A total of 340 Ibs. 
of Chinese prepared tobacco were seized. Two weeks later a 
further 235 lbs. of tobacco were discovered in the same village. 


“Acting on information, a party of Revenue Officers 
raided premises in the Eastern District of Hongkong and 560 
Ibs. of tobacco and some 10,000 cigarettes were discovered. 
Another 270 lbs. of tobacco were seized in a similar raid in 
the Central District. During August, a total of 3,361 Ibs. of 
Chinese prepared tobacco and 142 lbs. of cigarettes were seized 
by raiding and search parties. A total of 192 gallons of 
Chinese liquor and 24 gallons of European liquor were seized 
during the month. Forty-seven illicit stills and 1,988 gallons 
of fermenting material were destroyed in raids by Marine and 


Land Patrols." 
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HOGS Seqesa cela LAST WEEK’S SELLING RATES OF LOCAL EXCHANGE DEALERS 
Country Currency Denomination In HK$ In US$ 
U.S. $ Sane: Dollar 5-100 5.81 — 
ustralia Pound 5 and 10 12.70 2.187 
BSED tect: cin oncecee Notes »Notes Britain Pound | and 5 16.15 2.782 
ig Low High Low Burma Kyat 10-100 0.54 0.093 
22 $58314 58214 58134 5803 ' “ 
4 2 4 V4 Cambodia Rial all 0.082 0.01413 
ae epaie 582 581, 580% Canada Dollar 5-100 5.94 1.023 
a 58 % 582 581 580% Ceylon Rupee 5-100 0.95 0.164 
5821, 58214 581 580% France Franc all 0.01275 0.002196 
26 582% . 582%, 580% 580% Hongkong Dollar all —_ 0.17241 
27 Holida y India Rupee all 1.185 0.024 
D.D. rates: High 58214 Low 581. Indonesia Rupiah a enn eee eeee 
100- F z 
Trading totals: T.T. US$2,960,000; jeres eS all 0.052 0.00896 
Notes cash US$245,000, forward Macao Pataca all 1.01 0.174 
US$1,310,000; D.D. US$340,000. The New Zealand Pound 1-10 14.10 2.429 
market continued very quiet; both actual Pakistan Rupee 100 0.77 0.133 
business and speculative activity reduced. Philippines Peso 5-100 1.73 0.298 
In the T.T. sector, gold importers pro- Singapore Dollar 5-100 1.85 0.319 
vided steady demand while offers from SratheA fica Pound all 15.80 Ze Dek 
Japan, Korea and the Philippines re- Rieitrecland Franc all Wey) 0.236 
mained normal. In the Notes market, Tat tenn Dollar 5 and 10 0.136 0.02343 
aes began 4 naeidete: Interest Thailand Baht 10-100 0.27 0.04651 
or change over favoured sellers and . i all 0.073 0.01257 
meereened FIRST 70 ‘pox tissi,000, | ome Vietnam’ Ftactre 


Speculative positions taken averaged 
US$134 million per day. In the D.D. Gold Market 


sector, market remained active; the inflow - 
of oversea Chinese remittances was Sept. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 


about fifteen to twenty per cent less than 22 $254%, 253%, 265% High 
during the same period last year. 


| 2535 Low 2643 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and - =the ae %” 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit in i hs 
HK$: Philippines 1.71—1.70, Japan 25 254% 253% 
0.0146—0.0145, Malaya 1.882—1.875, 26 254% 253% 


South Vietnam 0.0704—0.0699, Laos 27 Holiday 

0.051, Cambodia 0.08, Thailand 0.2724, 

Indenesia 0.0512—0.0488. Sales: Pesos Opening and closing prices were 253% 
310,000, Yen 51 million, Malayan and 254\%, and the highest and lowest 
$280,000, Piastre 6 million, Kip 4 mil- 254% and 2535%. The market was 
lion, Rial 5 million, Baht 22 million, quiet. Interest favoured sellers and 


Rupiah 500,000. 5 aggregated 30 HK Cents per 10 taels of 
Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan 945 fine. Tradings averaged 5,100 


motes quoted $0.66—0.62 Per Yuan. taels per day and amounted to 25,500 
Remittances to Communist China from taels for the week, in which 9,930 taels 


the Colony through official chamnels : : 
amounted to about HK$8 million. Taiwan Nici ee Cg ts Ug oe eet 
Dollar notes quoted $0.1345—0.133 per Omclally an , : a iy g Br 
Yuan; remittances, 0.134—0.131. vately). Imports ROT eCAS ee res 
Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates ‘'° 9,000 taels; a shipment of 35, ne 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- cunces penance hese via nae saan 
.13—16.09, Scotland 14.80, during the week. xports totalle ’ 
Ireland 13-50, Awstralic 12.60, New  taele (7,500 tacle to Singapore, 2,000 
Zealand 14.02—14.00, Egypt 10.03; East taels to Bangkok, and 1,000 taels to 
Africa 15.20, South Africa 15.76—15.75, Rangoon). Differences paid for local and 
West Africa 13.00, Jamaica 13.50, Macao .99 fine were HK$12.30—12.20 
Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 12.50, Cyprus and 1!1.50—11.20 respectively per tael 
12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.1774, Pakistan of .945 fine. Cross rates were US$38.06 
0.765, Ceylon 0.89, Burma 0.52, Malaya —38.04 per fine ounce and 24,000 fine 
1.857—1.84, Camada 5.935—5.905, ounces were contracted at 38.04 cif 
Cuba 5.00, Argentina 0.12, Brazil 0.035, Macao. US double eagle old and new 
Peru 0.24, Mexico 0.40, Philippines coins quoted $262 and 239 respectively 
1.72—1.71, Switzerland 1.33, West Ger- per coin, English Sovereigns $59 per 
0-107 see “ts R dhaedatee 2 ies ia coin, and Mexican gold coins $290 per 
.107, Sweden 1.02, Norway 0.72, - é 
mark 0.77, Netherlands 1.45, France °°? 
0.0126—0.0125, South Vietnam 0.07 15— Sil aaa age 
0.071, Laos 0.0515—0.05, Cambodia Bene hie a ib 1 pean dg 
0.0805—0.08025, New Guinea 1.00, quiet. taels a} 600 ia : : 
Indonesia 0.0525—0.0515, Thailand $5.60 per tael, an ollar coins al 
0.26750 2655, Macao 0.996—0.995, $3.62 per coin. Twenty-cent silver coins 
Japan 0.0147—0.01465. quoted $2.75 per five coins. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Last week's market was uncertain. 
Most shares registered losses during the 
week but drops were only fractionat 
because selling pressure was not very 
serious. Buyers, on the other hand, were 
cautious although many quotations had 
reached new lows; interest was centred 


over on Monday was $528,000, Tuesday 
$477,000, Wednesday $153,000, Thurs- 
day $498,000 and Friday $381,000. 

The Secretaries for the International 
Investment Corporation announced that 
at the close of business on Thursday, the 
shares had a statistical value of $7.14. 

Dividend—The Amalgamated Rubber 


Estates Limited announced a _ final 


on Banks, Lands, Rubbers, Utilities, dividend of 15 cents per share for the 
Cements and Dairy Farms. The turn- year ended June 30th 1958. 
Share Sept. 19 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Estimated 
Highest Lowest Closing Yield (%) 
HE Bank “auewes<. 755 752.50 747.50 747.50 —$7.50 $45 6.02 
Union Ins 73.50 73 72b 73s —50s $3.40 4.66 
Lombard 28b 28 28n 28n steady $2 7.14 
Wheelock 5.80b 5.85 5.80 5.80 steady- 75¢ 12.93 
Int. Iny 5.20n 5.20 5b 5.20n steady 65c 12.50 
Allied In 4.025b 4b 4b 4b —2%c 25¢ 6.25 
HK & FE Inv 9.80n _ _ 9.80n quiet 80c 8.16 
HK Wharf 99 97 95 95 —H4 $9 9.47 
HK Dock: ..« 43.99 43.50 43.25 43.25 —25¢ $2 4.62 
Provident 11.50 11.20 11 ll —S0c $1 9.09 
HK Land 31 31 30.50 30.50 —50c $2.40 7.87 
Realty 1.35b 1.35 1.325b 1.325b —2Y,c 15¢ 11.32 
Hotel 20.90 20.70 20.50 20.60 —30c $1.50 7.28 
Star Ferry 109s 110 106b 110s +$1 $9 8.18 
Yaumati 94 94.50 93.50 93.50 —50c $7.50 8.02 
Trams 25 24.80 24.50 24.50 —50c $1.90 7.76 
Light 17 17.50 16.90 16.90 —10c $1.10 6.51 
Electric .. 25.40 25.30 24.20 24.40 —$1 $1.90 7.79 
Telephone 23.90 23.70 23.20 23.20 —70c $1.50 6.47 
Cement ..... 22 22 21.60 22 steady $3 13.63 
Dairy Farm . 17.30 17.10 16.20 16.30 —$1 $1.775 10.89 
WAESON! Siicie snes 10,80b 10.90s 10.60b 10.60b —20c $1 9.43 
Amal Rubber ..... 1.65 1.65 1.625 1.65 steady 20c 12.12 
Textile 3.758 3.70s 3.60 3.70s —5Se 60 16.22 
Nanyang 6.90 6.90 6.80b 6.80b steady $1.10 16.18 


HONGKONG TRADE REPORTS 


Hongkong’s entrepot trade last week 
was very quiet. Business in the local 
commodity markets was sluggish parti- 
cularly during the second half week on 
account of the Mid-Autumn Festival (the 
15th day of the 8th moon). The Moon 
Festival, however, brought seasonal boom 
to local wine merchants and dealers, fruit 
shops and moon cake bakeries. On the 
other hand, restaurants did not have as 
much business as they had anticipated. 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Trade with the United Kingdom—The 
Hongkong and United Kingdom delega- 
tions last week held three meetings to 
discuss the problem of voluntary restric- 
tion on Hongkong’s cotton textile exports 
to the United Kingdom. The insistence 
of the UK delegation on an overall quota 
agreement covering not only grey cloth 
but also finished textile products and 
made-up garments brought the talks to 
the brink of collapse towards the end of 
last week. 


The Hongkong delegation pointed out 
that negotiations must be conducted on 
the basis set out in the memorandum 
handed to Sir Frank Lee, the Permanent 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, which 
clearly indicated that discussions on a 
voluntary restriction would be confined 
only to the retained portion of grey cloth 
exported from here to UK. According 
to Lancashire representatives, however, 
the Cotton Board had never accepted the 
memorandum handed to Sir Frank Lee. 


At the end of the third meeting last 
Friday it was decided to continue the 
talks this week. Hongkong’s negotiating 
team had urged that in order to pave a 
way for further discussions, a quota 
arrangement for grey cloth should be 
negotiated first. This plea, however, had 
been rejected by Lord Rochdale’s 
delegation. 

Meanwhile, local industrialists, expor- 
ters and civic leaders continued to voice 
firm objections to any restriction on 
exports of any Hongkong goods to the 
United Kingdom. Any _ restriction, 
voluntary or otherwise, will exentually 
lead to the collapse of Commonwealth 
preference system and Commonwealth 
free trade, 


Trade 


with Europe—Local dealers 
continued to book large quantities of 
‘electric appliances, pharmaceuticals, 
rayon products, dairy products, textiles, 
paper and other industrial supplies and 


consumer goods from Italy, West Ger- 


many, Holland, Belgium, France and 
Scandinavian countries. 
The Consul General of the Nether- 


lands last week informed local exporters 
that shipments of HK products to the 
Netherlands must be covered by certi- 
ficates of origin issued by the Department 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Trade with the United States—Reports 
from New York indicated that American 
Garment Associations (consisting of 
makers of shirts, pyjamas, sportswear, 
brassieres, blouses, trousers and other 
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items) had suggested that Hongkong 
garment makers should establish a 
voluntary quota on shipments to the US. 
Hongkong’s cotton textile industry, which 
is so insignificant when compared with 
similar industries in UK and US, has now 
become the target of attack from protec- 
tionists in countries which advocate free 


trade. 
Trade with Thailand—Demand from 
Bangkok covered mostly children’s 


garments, towel, heavy underwear and 
other winter goods. Orders for paper, 
metals and other industrial supplies were 
few and quantities involved were small. 

Imports of rice from Thailand 
amounted to over 4,000 tons last week; 
consignments were covered by export 
licences issued by Bangkok last month. 
Imports of teak, live cattle, oilseeds and 
other produce totalled only about 1,000 
tons. 

Trade with Indonesia—Four shipping 
firms here decided to reduce charges for 
freight from HK to Indonesian ports. 
Exports to Indonesia remained on a 
weekly average of about 500 tons. Orders 
from Djakarta covered only small lots of 


paper, pharmaceuticals, cotton yarn, 
metalware and other Hongkong 
manufactures. 


Trade with Malaya—Singapore rubber 
goods manufacturers last week urged the 
Government to act “‘swiftly and save the 
local rubber footwear manufacturing 
industry from being wiped out by the 
dumping of foreign footwear, mainly 
from Japan and Hongkong, in Singappre.” 
Singapore manufacturers of leather shoes 
also complained about the ‘‘cheap” 
leather shoes from Hongkong. Demand 
from Singapore and Malaya for knitwear 
turned sluggish recently because importers 
there had been buying’ underwears, 
T-shirts, towel and other knitted goods 
from China. 

Trade with Cambodia—Phnompenh 
importers last week sent here enquiries 
for a large number of consumer goods 
and industrial supplies including paper, 
photo supplies, garlic, provisions, fruits, 


furniture, garments, stationery, radio 
‘yeceiving sets, sewing machines, torch 
batteries and foodstuffs. The volume of 
these purchases, however, was very 
small. 

Trade with Burma—Orders from 
Rangoon covered only small lots of 
cotton textiles, wire nails, paints, 
pharmaceuticals, enamelware, sewing 
machines, garments and plastics; each 


transaction limited to a few thousand 
dollars only. 

Trade with Australia—Exports of 
vegetable oils, garments, plastics, rattan- 
ware, sawn timber, cotton textiles, nylon 
gloves and other HK products amounted 
to about 3,000 tons last week, a record 
figure. Imports of frozen meat, wheat 
flour, dairy products and other supplies 
from Australia totalled only about 1,000 
tons. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


Produce—Demand from Europe for 
produce was strong but the lack of 
adequate supply here restricted the 
volume of ‘trade on the local market. 
Increasing number of European firms 
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here are buying popular items such as 
hog casing, feather, tea, rosin and cassia 
oil direct from China instedd of through 
local dealers. Most shipments are made 
direct -from China to Holland, West 
Germany, France and _ Italy. Small 
consignments, however, are usually 
transhipped here. 

, Metals—The market was firm but the 
turnover was small. China, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Singapore and Malaya 
all sent here more enquiries than orders. 
Interest was centred on structural steels, 
steel plate, black and tin plate waste 
waste, and zinc ingots. Transactions 
were either restricted by short supply or 
handicapped by low buying offers. Local 
demand for structural steels and base 
metals remained strong. Dealers here 
booked some steel plates and bars from 
Japan to replenish dwindled stocks but 
the volume: of these indents was small. 

Paper—Korea, Cambodia, Thailand 
and Indonesia provided steady but selec- 
tive demand for popular items such as 
woodfree printing, sulphite, mg _ cap, 
glassine, cellophane, cigarette paper and 
duplex board. The volume of these 
purchases was small; Korea insisted on 
European goods which was short while 
Cambodia, Thailand and Indonesia had 
only small sums of foreign exchange to 
finance their orders. 

Industrial Chemicalse—The market 
was very quiet before the Moon Festival. 
Prices were kept firm by steady local 


demand for items such as sodium 
hydrosulphite, cresylic acid, sodium 
silicate, calcium hypochlorate, tanning 
extract and carbon black. 
Pharmaceuticals—The market was 


kept steady chiefly by enquiries from 


Taiwan for sulfonamides, lysol, 
amidopyrin, antipyrin and other fine 
chemicals. Local demand was weak. 


Beginning September 12, Government 
added 14 items of tranquillizer to the list 
of pharmaceuticals the sales of which are 
controlled by Government. 

Cotton Yarn—Hongkong cotton yarn 
retained strong demand from _ local 
weavers and knitters. There were also 
orders from Indonesia and Thailand but 
quantities involved were small. Imported 
brands were quiet and prices sluggish. 

Cotton Piecegoods—sSpot dealings 
were very quiet. Hongkong. manufac- 
tured grey cloth and other piecegoods 
remained firm because forward sales to 
UK, West Germany, Africa, US and other 
markets continued heavy. Imported 
brands were quiet. Chinese greys were 
marked down but still failed to attract 
buyers. Japanese greys were also weak. 

Rice—The market registered normal 
business and steady prices. Supply and 
demand were kept in equilibrium. 

Wheat Flour—Local demand turned 
weak because moon cake manufacturers 
had stopped buying after heavy absorp- 
tion during the preceding week. Prices 
were steady towards the end of last week. 

Sugar—As fresh shipments arrived 
from Taiwan and China, prices turned 
sluggish because reexports to SE Asia did 
not improve. There were only enquiries 
from Burma and Cambodia; no order was 


concluded. 


Cement—Strong local demand and 
curtailed supply from China kept prices 
steady in the local market. Imports 
from Taiwan increased considerably but 
the volume was still small when compared 
with imports from Japan and China. 


NEW COMPANIES 
IN HONGKONG 


Following new companies were incor- 
porated during the month of July, 1958 
(all capital is nominal and in Hongkong 
Dollars :— 


Hope & Co., Ltd.—Construction and 
building contractors; Capital, 100,000; Fu 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers: Fu Yum 
Chiu, 8 Tak Shing Street, Kowloon, mer- 
chant; Fu Yam Chi, 4 Tak Shing Street, 
ground floor, Kowloon, merchant. Chung- 
kuo Chung Fah Co. Ltd.—Importers & 
exporters; Capital, 4,000,000; 102-105 
Li Po Chun Chambers, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: The Pek Seng, 202, Grosvenor 
House, Hongkong, merchant; Khoe Boen 
Tjoen, 109 Robinson Road, Hongkong, 
merchant; Cheng Moo-Hou, 4A Hawthorn 
Road, Hongkong, banker. Kwok Asso- 


ciates Ltd.—Importers & exporters; 
Capital, 500,000; Subscribers: Kwok 
Wai = Tuk, 18  Macdonnell Road, 


Hongkong, merchant; Pan Tsung Kwung, 
18 Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, 
married woman. Fuk Boo Co. Ltd.— 
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To invest in land; Capital, 1,250,000; 
112 Austin Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Sum Heung Lam, 112 Austin Road, 
Kowloon, merchant; Sum Tung Keung, 
112 Austin Road, Kowloon, merchant; 
Sum Tung Fook, 112 Austin Road, 
Kowloon, merchant. Man Po Jewellers 
Ltd.—Goldsmiths; Capital, 200,000; 149 
Castle Peak Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Wong But Hing, 92 Blue Pool Road, 
Hongkong, merchant; Ho Pak Hong, 394 
Lockhart Road, Hongkong, merchant. 
Holly Construction Co. Ltd.—Capital, 
200,000; | Burrows Street, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Li Fook Ho, 8 Conduit 
Road, Hongkong, engineer; Li Fook Chu, 
83 Robinson Road, Hongkong, school 


teacher. Mandarin Travel Service, Ltd. 
—Tourist agents and_ contractors; 
Capital, 20,000; 1207 Wing On Life 


Building, Hongkong; Subscribers: Kiffy 
Lee, 12 Chatham Court, Kowloon, mer- 
chant; Lee Kin Wah, 6 Tin Hau Temple 
Road, Hongkong, merchant; Hui Yin 
Cheung, 216 Des Voeux Road Central, 


Hongkong, merchant. 
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-Hongkong’s Principal Imports in 1957 


ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY 


HARDWOODS 
BILLIAN, 
BATU, 
THE 


PRIMARY 
(BALAU, YACAL, 
SELENGAN, 

MAHOGANY, ETC.), IN 
ROUND (Cu. ft.) 


‘C. America, 


HARDWOODS 


SECONDARY 
(KERUING 
KEMPAS), 
(Cu. ft.) 


(YANG), KAPOR, 
IN THE ROUND 


Borneo, Br. 


LIGHT HARDWOODS (GAGIL, 
SERAYA, MERANTIS, LAUAN), 
IN THE ROUND (Cwt.) 


Borneo, Br. 
Cambodia 
China 


SANDALWOOD, __IN 
ROUND (Cwt.) 


Malaya 


Macau 


DECORATIVE WOODS 


(IN- 
CLUDING BLACKWOOD, CAM- 


ROSE- 
ROUND 


PHORWOOD AND 
WooD), IN THE 
(Ca. tte) 


Australia 
China 
Formosa 
Thailand 


AMERICAN, PINE (DOUGLAS 
FIR, OREGON PINE), SHAPED 
OR SIMPLY WORKED (Cu. 
£E) | va sicininrccsivaisislnie patsalale'eCerere's 


Canaan” wwies:< Avelaasionpreistaiee 
WiSAL oviviewina dele caren scicnasic 
CHINA FIR AND. CHINA 
PINE, SHAPED OR _ SIMPLY 


WORKED (Cu. ft.) 


China sss ecccseccvccsccenes 
LIGHT HARDWOODS (GAGIL, 
SERAYA, MERANTIS, LAUAN), 
SHAPED OR SIMPLY WORKED 
ASUS IR) gD venation 


Borneo, Br. 
Malaya 
Cambodia 
Philippines 


TEAKWOOD (CONVERSIONS 
AND SQUARES) (Cu. ft.) 


RAW SILK (NOT THROWN) 
IN HANKS OR IN SKEINS 
(LED) eee 


SHEEP’S AND LAMBS’ WOOL, 
GREASY OR BACK WASHED 
CB) ae wraiwieth wv viaresasw wie carey eteraieinis 
S. Africa 


U.K. 
S. Africa 


PART III 


QUANTITY HK$ 


358,037 


1,577 
356,165 
180 

115 


2,041,151 


2,041,151 


7,179,996 


7,165,775 


6,240 
7,981 


90,715 


180,629 


79,996 


100,633 


905,420 


905,420 


526,630 


376,776 


13,985 
57,786 
78,083 


501,569 


161,734 


12,280 
327,555 


638,517 


492,961 


145,556 


872,708 


33,943 


838,765 


2,264,051 


1,436,510 


9,930 


2,019,236 
120,597 
1,881,939 


11,200 
5,500 


6,537,249 
6,537,249 


20,683,083 
20,646,253 
24,960 
11,870 
886,407 
384,480 


9,587 
492,240 
100 


1,088,566 
45,155 
1,214 


2,800 
1,039,397 


1,811,671 


896,150 
915,521 


-3,893,421 
3,893,421 


2,127,077 
1,494,010 
75,306 
264,479 
293,282 
7,845,860 
2,390,146 


131,226 
5,324,488 


14,212,499 


10,569,209 
3,643,290 


5,126,277 


94,898 
5,031,379 


16,826,646 


10,073,177 
87,645 


ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY 


Australia 
S. America, n.e.s. 
Japan 


RAW COTTON, OTHER THAN 
LINTERS® (Cw) sotnteivcets cre 
Brazil 
Egypt 
India 
Pakistan 


RAW COTTON, OTHER THAN 
LINTERS, (NOT INCLUDED 
IN THE ABOVE ITEM) (Cwt.) 


E. Africa, Br. 
Belgian Congo 
U.S.A. 
C. America, n.e.s. 
Argentina 
Burma 

Cambodia 
Thailand 
Middle and Near East 
Europe, n.e.s. 


SYNTHETIC 
CLUDING 
(Cwt.) 


FIBRES (IN- 
RAYON FIBRES) 


.Germany, Wane 
Realy Satemercamcnibiciah 
SALT (INCLUDING SALT. PUT 
UP FOR RETAIL SALE) (Cwt.) 


China 
Formosa 
Thailand 
Netherlands 


SCRAP, IRON AND 


STEEL 
(NOT INCLUDING TINPLATE 
SCRAP) (Cwt.) 


U.K. 


Australia e 
New Zealand 


Formosa 
Indonesia 
Macau 
Thailand 
Belgium 
Germany, 
Netherlands 
Oceania, n.e.s. 


BRASS SCRAP AND BRONZE 
SCRAP (Cwt.) 


WARS cep cak'ore eiesel ie aiv «| efatreeminiera 
Mauritius 
Canada 
Borneo, Br. 
Malaya 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Oceania, Br., n.e.s. 
U.S.A. ~ 
Cambodia 
Formosa 
Laos 
Macau 


QUANTITY H.K.§ 


682,611 
120,000 
15,000 


1,171,861 


119,023 
26,279 
162,717 
160,135 
564,061 
815 
138,831 


213,845 


125,445 


1,474 
54,512 
917 
15,433 
7,998 
1,277 
590 
2,862 
3,337 


432,115 
2,985 
207,234 
12,500 


605,629 


55,383 


218,624 


12,104 
16,473 


107,104 


400 
134 


5,454,823 
1,055,992 
155,009 


211,008,506 


19,858,476 
10,506,897 
27,288,254 
30,489,957 
93,645,965 

140,496 
29,078,461 


46,427,451 


27,839,969 
239,979 
12,720,269 
186,390 
2,553,935 
1,283,584 
152,588 
90,000 
565,193 
795,544 


5,961,679 


399,880 
5,484,661 
69,250 
6,680 
1,208 


2,454,800 


143,072 
8,820 
1,021 
1,498,589 
10,617 
665,522 

127,159 


13,447,051 


1,781,221 
4,619,701 
1,969 
19,600 
142,214 
100,695 
1,024,730 
634,037 
2,307,960 
505,452 
59,937 
38,000 
3,360 
204,234 
558,038 
544,871 
198,866 
445,202 
256,964 


19,599,794 
72,016 


364,000 
17,825,126 
25,950 
31,275 
40,000 
54,889 
29,958 
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QUANTITY H.K.$ 


ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY 
COPPER SCRAP (Cwt). ..-. 


Mauritius 
Canada 
Borneo, Br. 
Malaya 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Germany, W. 
IVORY (Lb.) 


U.K. 
E. Africa, Br. 
Borneo, Br. 

Belgian Congo 
U.S.A. 
Macau 

Belgium 
France 
Netherlands 


BONES, HORNS, —HOOFS, 
CLAWS AND SIMILAR PRO- 
DUCTS, INEDIBLE (EXCEPT 
IVORY) _ (Ubi) plincsee ce aeenee: 


E. Africa, 
Borneo, Br. 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
Australia 
Ja Bina an Sa sasb 25 
Oceania, Br. n.e.s. 
Equatorial & W. Africa, Fr. 
U.S.A. 
Burma 
Cambodia 
China 
Formosa 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Macau 
Thailand . 
Vietnam, N. 
Vietnam, S. 
Oceania, n.e.s. 


Br ss eseeeenees 


BRISTLES (Lb.) 


China 

Formosa 
Thailand 
Germany, W. 


SUE RE Ma sommece pa tede one sane 
Waetnami, NG camer ec enic 
FEATHERS (EXCEPT ORNA- 
MENTAL FEATHERS AND 


DOWNS) line Mee cceee 
Borneo, Br. 
Malaya 
U.S.A. 


Indonesia 
Japan 
Macau 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Vietnam, 
Vietnam, 


SN Wy ae coeniaes 
DOWNS (Lb.) 


China 


Indonesia 
RGreasaS; > a tcsia dea cuatee 
Middle and Near East 
Europe, n.e.s. 


PINE RESIN (Cwt.) 


Cambodia 
China 


122,067 


9,918,602 


25,151 
35,220 
575,399 
2,240 
507,710 
31,050 
324,740 
1,380 
2,000 
36,660 
222,350 
1,537,872 
29,120 
480,189 
329,267 
774,319 
1,467,375 
756,480 


196,264 


379,434 


736 
378,698 


26,178,356 


46,721 
1,412,912 
46,682 
5,760 
81,755 
79,679 
24,346,680 
31,681 
1,525 
13,791 
111,170 


3,543,622 


61,500 
2,431,913 


85,074 
1,072,015 
65,253 


900,129 


88,312 
6,750 
129,825 
618,862 
6,065 
5,115 
45,200 


286,568 


271,108 
15,460 


11,295,532 


9,064 
883,519 
389,881 
543,723 
203,156 

6,084,993 
1,038,803 
24,400 

7,328 
266,189 

4,797 
672.655 
563,024 
604,000 


187,227 


8,589 
88,638 


3,866,180 


28,593 
3,568,627 
8,400 
74,548 
52,147 
133,865 


20,769,690 


24,000 
20,745,690 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 
PART XI 


ASIAN COUNTRIES, N.E.S. 


DIVISION 


Fish and fish preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ...... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
CUTOS isis: cristae) =: Ke agavenans: lsianei's 
Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and com- 
POUNGSES horde eters cies. sha es 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations ..... 
Explosives and _ miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 


UCCEME Tels isis a chs aocue oe 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ..... 


Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products . 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
tures, n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery 
Manufactures .of metals . 
Machinery other than lackrie. : 
Electric machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 


BELGIUM 


Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles .......... 
Clothing weiss fae eeieieiel ss 
Bootweartge = igi sie seems © 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles; B.€.82 0 gi- cists wiecers ¢ 
Total Game creeds se shane teers, oe 
DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal Separations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices an 
manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 


Beverages ....-+eee eee rrees 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
PUVOR cue celeie wlskel sie pies aiaiacous 
Hides, skins and fur skins, 
andressed= Soegiee cee aire 


Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 

Textile fibres and waste 

Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, excluding coal, 
petroleum and precious stones 

Metalliferous ores and metal 
FEEL). RCRD ID Sth oO OA RCROOSC 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
7,500 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
395 


51,491 
60,532 
677,299 
100,022 
17,887 
17,279 
18,622 
2,200 
21,680 
544,871 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


10,886 
420 
3,612 
24,121 


8,108 


7,695 
8,172 
1,785 
157,153 
21,255 
6,573 
170,067 
3,600 
102,357 
17,600 
565,400 
95107 
61,583 


367,593 
29,081 


60,112 
211,440 


1,847,120 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 
516,049 


410 
15,234 


28,186 
2,259 


19,364 
92,654 


2,825 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K. 
Animal & vegetable crude : 

materials, inedible, n.e.s. 911,061 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 

related materials ........ 591 
Chemical elements and com- 

Pounds) Cha mee pisos le. create 920,801 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 

materials = Ne pcyhett es Geass 451,173 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

Prodticts s wiaicin« sty se.a as caus 986,165 
Essential oils and perfume 

materials; toilet, polishing 

and cleansing preparations .. 35,144 
Fertilizers, manufactured 2,940,610 
Explosives and miscellaneous 

chemical materials and pro- 

ducts: ~\x.t/ ahaa der on 257,263 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s, & dressed furs ...... 123,687 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... 1,050 
Wood and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) ..... 74,014 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof .......... B5253:72 
Textile yarn, made-up articles 

and related products ...... 822,214 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 

tures, n.e.s. 81 1,405 
Silver, platinum, gems _ and 

jewellery: et wonch ss oes 33,467,886 
Basexmetala: qiitis 5 cieke gels», <.5%8 68,734,379 
Manufactures of metals ..... 3,254,245 
Machinery other than electric . 812,115 
Electric machinery, apparatus 

and) appliances). 0c.) 29,528 
Transport equipment ....... 18,545 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings ........ 5,347 
Furniture and fixtures ....... 1,560 
Travel goods, handbags and 

Similars ATtiClemin |faieoi(s1 see's — 
Clothing aa cea tceet ion ten ete 747K) 
Pootwearl sci soem ret — 
Professional, scientific and con- 

trolling instruments; photo- 

graphic & optical goods; 

watches & clocks ........ 1,005,428 
Miscellaneous manufactured 

articles, Reiss. ecco ec ee 72,059 
Live animals, not for food .... — 

Total:a® scan, saccorsoemmens 117,627,719 

NETHERLANDS 
DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

Meat and meat preparations .. 3,452,224 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 21,947,229 
Fish and fish preparations .... 8,732 
Cereals and cereal preparations 2,061,168 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 2,430,136 
Sugar and sugar preparations 753,069 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manvWfactures -thereof ..... 2,325,972 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 

including unmilled cereals) 12,881 
Miscellaneous food preparations 7,966,979 
Beverages mei uciitn ters sis ea 3,342,475 
Tobacco and tobacco manu- 

factures e.ars Isa te oe aes 94,098 
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EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


579,610 
42,054 


1,051,371 


395,029 


74,358 


21,448 
1,495 
1,431,634 
157,748 
7,826,891 
48,826 


137,498 


514,827 
59,298 


24,384 


1,151,141 
972,741 


30,740 


668,992 
177,386 


16,044,452 


EXPORTS 


268,955 


91,720 


2,010 
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DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS ° ° . 
ree ise Hongkong Shipping in June 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- Fla Vessel Cargo 
dressed) “<daieainrd acre . ai 608,057 , Arrival Departure Discharged Loaded 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and _ oil No. Tonnage No. Tonnage (ton) (ton) 
kernels. s+ sss eevee eee 143,213 294,546 British .... 212 421,789 211 402,784 80,213 42,403 
Textile fibres and waste ...... 41,216 1073398 SW cic a nmmga 10,975 31 11,352> SUle456 6,461 
Crude fertilizers and crude Danihemeee tz 58,926 19 63,519 6,794 5,468 
minerals, excluding _coal, Dutch .... 25; 114,51 825 1135053 n22e753menOy Oza 
petroleum and precious stones 187,284 aa French .... 12 42,529 12 “425290 "5 s0peeacats 
Metalliferous ores and metal German 4 21,433. 4 =* 21/493" NmDOememIA OG 
SCLAPWeerens sialic eee crores eno. sats 475,160 33,549 [edien 2 7,029 2 7,029 489 270 
Animal & Vegetable crude Talis See 2 9,716 2 9,716 808 578 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. .. . 361,953 11,942,443 oanese .. 61 193,860 (64°) 205.440NNNC Cooma uname 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and Korean. 3 6,400 3 6,400 2,233 980 
related materials .......... 3,737,356 —_ ike eee 6 19.930 5 13,818 27,308 1,450 
Animals and vegetable oils (not Norwegian . 48 138,579 44 122,338 88,838 22,265 
ak Ge ee lS oreo ahaa Panamanian. 20 25,140 16 26,563 7,484 8,650 
and derivatives ..........- 1,163,536 385,674 Philippine 4 8862 4 8.862 66 150 
Chemical elements and com- Polich as 2 7336 2 7,336 307 == fe) 
Deans caning aad colonia. 778PBNO BUTE? Sicedish ... 9) 2646) eee 
eing, anning an colouring 
alcatel 2,237,579 227,424 USA. «s+. 20) 010799 20 NU a NOt ee 
Medicinal and _ pharmaceutical i ; 
PLOGUCES eee aN. ee ree 1,423,352 5,365 Totali~s.n... 476 1,225,276 a 1,204,439 296,415 gah tee 
Essential ole aut Saas =a 
materials; toilet, polishing an . < Fe 
tlestsing preparations: «022 1,087,650 1,491,021 Hongkong Air Traffic in June 
Fertilizers, manufactured .... 2,566,417 —_ : hh 
Explosives and _ miscellaneous Regions Departure Arrival 
chemical materials and pro- Passen- Freight Mail Passen- Freight Mail 
GLIGIIN S Gaictincketo ton DAC 1,516,864 1,864 ger (kilos) (kilos) ger (kilos) (kilos) 
Leather, leather manufactures, Australia ... 151 3,048 742 76. “Vu 454 
n.e.8., & dressed furs ...... 546,625 = Thailand ... 1,408 12,972 788 1,092 537335525433 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... 219,921 — Borneo .... 110 3,538 164 125 61 47 
Wood and cork manufactures Burma Ves. .- 239 7,621 661 101 250 180 
(excluding furniture) ..... 137,359 28,440 Cambodia .. 249 =-1,528 140 126 2 13 
Paper, paperboard and manu- Canada ..... 260 749 619 59-463 (337 
factures thereof .......... 2,590,359 4,015 Europe ..... 234 8,559 2,069 126 6,996 2,685 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up Taiwan .... 639 32,240 1,531 995 5,652 1,958 
articles and related products 4,256,714 1,598,767 (Git oso a= 2,074 30 ates 115 15 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- Honolulu... 91 316 230 116 296 96 
tures, M.e.8. 6.6... 6e--2 ee. 99,108 201473 india eee 310 4,579 575. 267 45465 =1,62) 
Silver, platinum, gems and Ihdoncaeee fee mas 514 ae = = 
jewellery ........-..0.005 1,514,828 572,107 Japan ..... 2,145 8,002 1,626 2,376 10,240 7,149 
Base metals .............-5 6,290,500 264,680 jaos ...... 132 33,593 93 186 1,741 46 
Manufactures of metals ..... 693,084 52,651 Nines eee a 1,999 = — — — 
Machinery other than electric 1,864,644 DOO SEN fala y anne 132 60 395 45 29 = 
Electric machinery, apparatus Middle East.. 161 1,506 452 96 504 202 
and Jappliances, 2. 62 ....- 4,612,876 265220 "New eealend: pa ot. 166 — as ios 
Transport equipment ........ 166,572 165000) @itnaceses 156 9,487 74 69 34] 53 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, Pakistan... 91 2,027 543 54 a7 262 
plumbing, heating & lighting Philippines .. 2,290 16,256 901 1,860 2,070 1,142 
fixtures & fittings .......... 121,250 595,096 Singapore .. 938 16,009 1,417 628 5,009 3,924 
Furniture and fixtures ....... 20,303 655835 iScurhwAtmenca 229 1,158 4 13 15 32 
Travel goods, handbags and South Korea. 217 3,551 414 166 1,110 497 
similar articles) 4........- 22,200 C622 Saatineted 
Glothines) aot erccosoee 72,154 2,616,836 Kingdom... 9)290) 6.226 297640 m 22g muSe4 OMEStarS 
Peete eats e ha ccna: tee 8,816 1,223,020 Upiead Staten. 75 4.253 3.884 62 2,384 3,407 
Professional, scientific and con- Vietnam... 395 5,866 254 411 1,068 698 
trolling instruments; photo- Wake Island.. fo 122 = oor i] = 
graphic & optical goods; Ceylon ..... —_ —_ 157 — — —— 
watches & clocks ......... 97,495 O17 WAtrice metre _— — 812 — — 33 
Miscellaneous manufactured —————_.s ————_ 
articles; (1:¢.6) § Se @) 6245 oom 1,188,047 153495196." “Totaly Geen. 10,942 189,341 22,039 9,372 55,105 30,959 
Live animals, not for food ... 10,707 117,999 a 
ET _ Direct Transit 1,058 33,446 — 1,058 33,446 — 
otal: | ceehoae eek eee 86,189,924 18,090,286 oO Ce OOS 
SO __ Total Aircraft Departures=381. Total Aircraft Arrivals=386. 


